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Seminaries Report to the 
Church—With Thanks 


ARISH offerings for Theological Education in 1956 
exceeded those of 1955 by nearly fifty thousand dol- 
lars, reaching a total of $474,066.59 from 5008 parishes. 
While these offerings go to support the current opera- 
tions of the eleven seminaries, they are in a real sense 
capital investments, safeguarding the supply and train- 
ing of the Church’s future leadership. 
The 1957 offering is in the making; every parish in the 


Church has an important interest in the result. 


Che Seminaries of the Episcopal Church 


BERKELEY DIVINITY SCHOOL (1854), New Haven, Conn. + BEXLEY 
HALL, THE DIVINITY SCHOOL OF KENYON COLLEGE (1824), Gambier, 
Ohio + CHURCH DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC (1893), Berke- 
ley, Calif. + DIVINITY SCHOOL OF THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH IN PHILADELPHIA (1857) + EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL (1867), Cambridge, Mass. + EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY OF THE SOUTHWEST (1951), Austin, Texas + THE 
GENERAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (1817), New York City + 
NASHOTAH HOUSE (1842), Nashotah, Wis. + SCHOOL OF THE- 
OLOGY OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH (1878), Sewanee, Tenn. 
+ SEABURY-WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (1858), Evanston, III. 
+ VIRGINIA THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY (1823), Alexandria, Va. 


RADIO | 


OF SPECIAL NOTE 


THE CHURCH’S CALENDAR 


Feast of the Annunciation, March 25 | 
Passion Sunday, April 7. 


NATIONAL EVENTS 


Third National Conference on Spirit 
Foundations, sponsored by the Found: 
tion for Religious Action in the Soci 
and Civil Order. Washington, D. 
Hotel Willard. March 18-20 ... O» 
Great Hour of Sharing. United Appe= 
for Relief, Rehabilitation and Reco: 
struction. Sponsored by Church Wor. 
Service of National Council 
Churches. March 31 .. . The Essentia 
of Freedom, fifth in a series of post-w# 
conferences sponsored by Kenyon Ca 
lege. Gambier, Ohio. Bishop Stephe: 
F. Bayne, Jr., of Olympia, will be 
guest speaker. April 4-7. 


REGIONAL 


Tri-Diocesan Canterbury Club Confe: 
ence, Dioceses of Virginia, Southes 
Virginia and Southwestern Virgini 
Roslyn, Richmond. Speaker: Cane: 
Albert J. du Bois, executive director | 
the American Church Union. Subjee! 
The Prayer Book on the Campus. Apzx 
13-14. 


DIOCESAN 


Week of Retreats. Diocese of Ec 
Claire. Menomonie, Wis. Bundy Haz 
For clergy, women and laymen, at di 
ferent times. March 17-24... Teachex: 
Work Shop, Southern Convocatioz 
Diocese of Easton. Princess Anne, M* 
St. Andrew’s Church. March 18 . |! 
Annual Convocation, Diocese of Nort 
Texas, Amarillo. St. Andrew's Churez 
March 22-24... Training session fi 
Church teachers, Baltimore, Md. Cath¢ 
dral of the Incarnation. 7:30-10 pr 
March 27 ... Annual Quiet Day ft 
Men, Diocese of Connecticut. Wallin 
ford. The Rev. John Youngblut, leade 
March 30. | 


Another Chance. Saturdays, local sti 
tions. Heard in some cities on otha 
days ... The Episcopal Hour. Sundayy 
Local stations. See newspaper for tim 
and stations. The Rev. Samuel Shoc 
maker, rector, Calvary Church, Pitt 
burgh, guest preacher. 


TELEVISION 


Dean Pike. The Very Rev. James i 
Pike, dean of New York's Cathedral | 
St. John ‘the Divine. ABC-TV networ 
9-9:30 p.m. EST. Sundays .. . Frontie 
of Faith, National Council of Churche: 
NBC-TV network. 3-3:30 p.m. EST. Sun 
days ... Mission at Mid-Century, Nd 
tional Council films on the Chure 
life. Channel, day and time vary. 


Official opening ceremonies of th 
Jamestown Festival. Dedication of « 
new state and federal facilitie} 
shrines, attractions, etc. Govern 
Thomas B. Stanley of Virginia, ar 
other notables participating. At Tame 
town. April 1. | 
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oN OW is arising on a scale never before seen in the 
World the Christian Fellowship which now extends into almost 
every Nation and binds the citizens of them together in true 
unity and mutual love: It is the great new fact of our era.” 

William Temple, Archbishop of Canterbury 
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THE COVHR: Walter 
(Red) Barber is well- 
known as one of the na- 
tion’s most prominent 
sportscasters. It also hap- 
pens that he is an extreme- 
ly active Ohurchman, be- 
ing a licensed layreader 
and a vigorous supporter 
of the Diocese of New 
York’s social work. His ar- 
ticle appears on page 24. 


IN OUR 
NEXT ISSUE 


CHRISTIAN 
COMMUNICATION 
Malcolm Boyd sees two vastly 


different men portrayed in the 
films, The Great Man and 


Battle Hymn. 


GREAT PARISHES. 
Beginning a series on Great 
Parishes of America. 


PRAYER AND PERSONAL 
RELIGION. 


A continuing series for Lent. 


EDITORIAL BUSINESS OFFICE: 110 North 
Adams St., Richmond, Va. 


Episcopal Churchnews is published 
every other week by The Southern 
Churchman Co., a non-profit corporation. 
Second-class mail privileges authorized, 
Richmond, Va., under Act of March 3, 
1879. Episcopal Churchnews is copyright- 
ed 1957 by The Southern Churchman Co. 
under International Copyright Conven- 
tion. All rights reserved. 


CABLE ADDRESS: ECnews, Richmond, 
Va. TELEPHONES: Richmond—LD212 and 
3-6631. 


Opinions expressed by writers of fea- 
ture articles and special columns do not 
necessarily reflect the opinions of the edi- 
tors or the publisher of Episcopal Church- 
news. 


Gifts to Boys’ Home may be . BOYS’ 


deducted in computing 

; HOME 
your income taxes. COVINGTON, VIRGINIA 
Dear F 


educating Bors 
ld be proue 
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i] You can help provide a home for a boy who has no home. You can make any size gift to this | 
great institution which has existed within the framework of the Episcopal Church for fifty 

] years. For instance, here’s what your gift will do: I 
| $300.00—A year’s tuition $150.00—For a half year My gift is enclosed 

$ 75.00—For three months $ 25.00—For one month I 
I I 
| Name =! | 
| Address x ] 
I City. Zone State I 


Now is the time to order your 
Easter Prayer Books and Hymnals 


Many churches make surveys of their Prayer Book 
and Hymnal needs at this time of year. If you act 
promptly, you can still fill your requirements before 
Easter ... with beautiful, sturdy books at surprisingly 
low prices. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER 


Smallkbewsditionwea. 5 oe ben cee ee $ .65 
Lance: Pewal dition tariet 26cm sess os ain or 1.00 
THE HYMNAL 1940 

Small \lelodyaliditionpmemn tar aces aan oe $ .65 
Harve! Melody, Edition te a ai oe seis «wise - 1.00 
Standard Musical! Edition... ....40..... 2.00 
Special Choirs ditionsne mere rnere seat 2.50 
Orean) Edition. eee eerer eee ee SPAS 


Write today for our convenient, postage-free order 
form giving details of available cover colors. 
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the CHURCH Hymnal Conporation 


Affiliated with THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 
20 Exchange Place + New York 5, N. Y. 
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The Christian Year 


Faith at Wor 
Day by Day 


A TITHE OF THE YEAR 


Lent began as a solemn time of prepaaji 
tion for Easter. At first the fast was 
short duration. Both St. Irenaeus (c. A-}} 
Bo. 202) and Tertullian (c. A.D. 160) 
240) suggest that it lasted only 40 howg 
Gradually the Lenten Fast was extend}, 
until the number of thirty-six days 
reached. This period was regarded 
some writers as roughly one-tenth of t 
year. This, said St. Gregory the Greq 
(c. A.D. 540-604), was a tithe of the yer® 


A HUNGER STRIKE 


The Lenten Fast has been described 
a kind of “hunger strike,” designed |) 
move the pity of heaven and to show thi 
our prayers are in earnest. Only by actidj) 
can we show that we desire God. Wort) 
and pious feelings are not enough. BYP 
we can demonstrate that we really are 
earnest if for God’s sake we are willii 
to displease ourselves. Austin Farrar hy 
written that we show our spiritual since’ 
ity “if we abstain from needless indi) 
gence, much more, if we find the wea’ 
point in our service of Ged, and attack } 
with resolution. . . . It is no fast if it | 
easy.” 

For centuries the human body has pre’ 
ited by the self-discipline of the Churct 
fasts. This business centered in the hor) 
where the mother taught the discipline 
fasting by such a simple thing as the a 
sence of fancy foods. No child was eve 
harmed by giving up sweets. It undou! 
edly did their teeth a lot of good. Floren 
Berger tells us, with real wisdom, that 1? 
young person “once gets the thrill of 
ing master of his desires, if he can take: 
or leave it, if he can deny himself in ord: 
to give to another, he has learned t 
lessons of Lent.” 


THE ANNUNCIATION 


On March 25th we celebrate the Fea 
of the Annunciation. It is one of the gree 
est feasts of the Christian Year. It is tl 
feast of the Incarnation, for when tl 
Blessed Mary conceived, God entered t! 
world which He had made. “The Word Hy 
came flesh” and began to dwell among u 
Dean Lowther-Clarke has said: “We ce 
not penetrate into the heart of the mysten 
but it seems that the cooperation of Ma: 
was necessary. Unless she had been reaa! 
to say, with perfect modesty and umait 
facing shame and reproach, ‘Be it uni 
me according to Thy word,’ the purpose || 
God to redeem the human race woul 
have been frustrated.” 
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UR MISTAKE 

ir: 

In your issue of Dec. 23 (page 8), the 
aption applying to the picture of ditty 
ags being given out at the Seamen’s 
hurch Institute of Philadelphia should 
ave read: “A seaman (John Deitz) re- 
eives a ditty bag from Sue Ellen Marsh, 
randdaughter of the Rev. Perey Stock- 
Yan, superintendent and chaplain emer- 
sus” (who was not in the picture, as 
our caption indicated). 

(THE REV.) PERCY STOCKMAN 
PHILADELPHIA 


IBLE COURSE SUGGESTED 
ars 

Several months ago in Dora Chaplin’s 
ne column I read of a request by a 
oung man for advice about supervised 
sible study by mail. 

The course I suggest is “The Origin 
nd Significance of The Bible” (Religion 
1-28) offered by the Bureau of Corre- 
pondence Instruction of the University 
f North Carolina. The course gives a 
urvey of both the Old and New Testa- 
1ents, using materials specially de- 
igned for self-study. This course is 
isted with USAF, and is available to 
hose in the Armed Services tuition free. 
\t least one of my students was an Air 
‘orce officer in the Korean War at the 
ame time that he was postulant for 
foly Orders. Many of my students are 
ollege students who Ao not have reli- 
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“Now Reverend, let's try to remember that 
old saying about it being ‘more blessed to 


4u“l 


give than receive’. 
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gion courses available to them, but can 
use it for transfer credit as a free elec- 
tive. Others are YMCA personnel taking 
a “refresher,” or housewives and busi- 
nessmen who find they have home or 
Church School responsibilities calling 
for accurate and sympathetic Biblical 
study. Here is at least one way in which 
I can say with John Wesley, ‘“‘The World 
is my parish!” 
(THE REV.) MAURICE A. KIDDER 
CHAPEL HILL, N.C. 


BFC GIFT TO BEXLEY 
Sir: 

On behalf of the trustees of Kenyon 
College and the faculty and student body 
of Bexley Hall, its divinity school, may 
I express through you to all the people 
of the Church our appreciation for the 
generous gift we have received through 
the Builders for Christ Campaign. 

Bexley Hall, with its sister semi- 
naries, has been taxed beyond capacity 
with the expanded postwar enrollment. 
Our policy in this past decade has been 
to use what additional financial re- 
sources we could obtain to strengthen 
and develop our instructional staff and 
library and to aid students financially. 

The Builders for Christ contribution 
has enabled us to take the second neces- 
sary step and improve our physical fa- 
cilities. We now have a new dormitory 
and new housing units for married stu- 
dents. These will continue to accommo- 
date our student body in the years to 


Rambusch designers, 
craftsmen and engineers, 


working under you and 
: your architect within 
your designated budget, 
create custom made ap- 


pointments for an inte- 
grated interior. 


MBLUSC 


40 W. 13th ST., NEW YORK 11, 


@ ALTAR RAIL CUSHIONS 
@ PEW CUSHIONS 
@ 


REHABILITATION OF OLD 
CUSHIONS 


@ KNEELING CUSHIONS 
AND HASSOCKS 


@ FOAM RUBBER, HAIR, OR 
COTTON FILLED 


Samples & Estimates on Request 


BERNARD-SMITHLINE CO. 


23-15 38th Ave. Long Island City, N.Y. 


SINCE 


1889 LEADING 


DESIGNERS 
and CRAFTSMEN of 


STAINED GLASS 
CHURCH FURNISHINGS 
BRONZE TABLETS 
GHE PAYRE-SPIERS 
* SGUDIOS + 


48-54 EAST 13th ST. ¢ PATERSON 12,N. J. 


V CHURCH LINENS 
Beautiful quatities of 
IRISH LINEN 
by the yard. free samples. 
MACEIRA EMBROIDERED 
Altar Linens made up to order. 
Ecclesiastical Transfer Patterns. 
Plexigtass Pall Foundations 


5", 6", 644" and 7” . $1.00 
MARY MOORE, Importer 
Box 394 EC @ Davenport, lowa 


| KNEELING HASSOCKS 


Oval, Rectangular, or made to your own 
specifications 
Covering of luxurious velour or durable 
Vinyl plastic 
McCRAE & COMPANY 
Church Craftsmen 


914 Old Nepperhan Avenue Yonkers, N.Y. 
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PULPITS ff 


REQUEST 
FREE OATALOG 


F LOWER SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., tne. 


327 W. Malin, Richmond, Ve, 
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ASHBY CHURCH CALENDARS 


The only Church Caiendars published with Days and 
Seasons of the Church Year in the proper Liturgical 
Colors for the Episcopal Church. May be ordered with 
special heading for your own Church. 
Write for FREE circular or send 
50¢ for sample postpaid. 
ASHBY COMPANY «& 419 STATE « ERIE, PA, 
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come, and will help us serve the Church 
more adequately in the future in train- 
ing and preparing the ministers of the 
Church. 

We feel we can best show our appre- 
ciation to the many who have given so 
generously to us, through the Builders 
for Christ fund and in many other ways, 
by dedicating ourselves wholeheartedly 
to our primary task of theological edu- 
cation. This we propose to do with God’s 
help. 

FRANK E. BAILEY 
KENYON COLLEGE 
GAMBIER, OHIO 


OPPOSES INTEGRATION 


Sir: 

Lately in your magazine a young min- 
ister in San Diego denounced me by im- 
plication as unChristian and untruthful. 

In truth, I think better of the young 
man than he of me, for I admire persons 
who champion those whom they regard 
as oppressed. 

However, I am not the neophyte the 
young man charitably supposes me to be, 
having once served a mulatto-Mexican 
congregation, having once lived in mu- 
latto Cuba, and now being a resident 
near a Portuguese colony. Furthermore, 
I have among my intimate acquaintances 
several persons of mixed blood—some 
part Indian, one part Chinese, and some 
mulatto. And I assure you that such 
mixed persons are anything but happy. 
It is because I know these facts that I 
am trying to do all that I can to prevent 
further racial mixing. 


(THE REV.) MANNING MASON PATTILLO 
SOLVANG, CALIF. 


FOX-EYE VIEW 


Your picture “A Fox-Eye View” in a 
recent issue may be interesting as pho- 
tography. But it is distressing to see the 
Church engaged in an action which has 
so little to commend it, to say nothing of 
it being incongruous and inexpedient. 
I hope no one would say it is expedient 
because the senior warden is president 
of the hunt club. 


(THE REV.) WILLIAM R. HARVEY 
MADISON, WIS. 


OUR DEBT TO THE ARABS 
Sir: 

Every reader should be grateful for 
your reminder in “Christian Discussion”’ 
of the tremendous debt which European 
civilization and Christianity owe to the 
medieval Arab, He became one of God’s 
instruments in creating the Reforma- 
tion, when he taught Christian scholars 
to read their Greek Testament, and, in 
reviving Aristotle, he gave the Roman 
Church its interpretation of theology. 
If cleanliness is next to godliness, or has 
any relation to it, we should thank the 
Moslems for teaching Europeans to wear 
washable underwear, and for cleansing 
their religion of the age-old superstition 
that bathing is a sin. 


(THE REV.) WILBUR L. CASWELL 
PATTERSON, CALIF. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


$4.50 yearly (26 issues — every other 
week); Single copies 25 cents. Cana- 
dian subscriptions; yearly, 50 cents 
additional and all other foreign sub- 
scriptions $1.00 additional. 
CT 


ed. Wrought Chates 
$235 


Crafted in Sterling Silver 
With Hand Chased Detail 
8 Inches 16 Ounce Capacity 
The beauty of traditional design is 
combined with superb craftsmanship, 
creating a chalice of outstanding charactes 
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COMMUNION WARE 
ALTAR APPOINTMENTS 
CHURCH WORK OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 


a 
Sha: eee Glasier 


New York 22, N.Y. - 


143 E. 54th St., 


Clergy and Choir 
VESTMENTS 
ALTAR HANGINGS and LINENS! 
Chasubles - Albs - Amices - Copes! 


All Embroidery Is Hand Done 


Materials by the Yard — “‘Kits’”’ for Altar 
Hangings and Eucharistic Vestments 


J. M. HALL, Ine. 


14 WEST 40th ST., NEW YORK 18, N. Y¥ 
Tel. CHickering 4-3306 


— KNEELING HASSOCKS 


This plastic-covered kneeler is | 
filled with resilient granulated 
cork and foam rubber. Priced 
in accordance with 
quantity desired. Pew 
seat and communion 
cushions to order. 


c Dawud Collins 


68-12 Yellowstone Blvd. 
Forest Hills, Long Icland, New York | 


CHURCH LIGHTING | 
N by Novelty 


i TRADITIONAL or CONTEMPORARY 
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Free Engineering Guidance 
The Novelty Lighting Corp. | 
2488 E. 22nd St., Cleveland 15, Ohio | 
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Editor’s Note: The author of Christian Discus- 
sion in this issue is the distinguished rector of 
St. James’ Church in Richmond, the Rev. Dr. 
Churchill Gibson. In April he will become 
chaplain of the Tower Church at Jamestown. 
He will be in residence at Jamestown during 
the Jamestown 350th Anniversary Festival. 


Jamestown—Where the Church in the New 
World Was Born 


In a recent scholarly interpretation of the Bible there 
was an arresting illustration. It was the statement that 
we cannot understand the New Testament without the 
background of the Old Testament any better than we can 
understand the “present day America without an acquaint- 
ance with our history from Plymouth Rock until now.” 

That is a true statement and very illuminating, but why 
should a churchman choose Plymouth as his starting 
point? This thought is not concerned with dates of early 
settlements—anybody who can count on his fingers knows 
that 1607 precedes 1620—and it is a matter of record that 
Pocahontas lived her colorful life as a savage, was con- 
yerted to Christianity, baptized, married to John Rolfe, 
was presented to the Court of James I, and then in the year 
1617 died in England, three years before 1620. Also, it is 
4 matter of record that the first meeting of the House of 
Burgesses was held in the church at Jamestown on July 
30, 1619. 

At this time we are not quibbling about dates. We are 
nterested in the seed-bed of American history and the 
yart this English plantation of Jamestown played in guid- 
ng the direction it should take. Especially, we are inter- 
ssted in the part played by the Church of England, which 
ent with this first successful expedition an English clergy- 
nan, the Rey. Robert Hunt, as chaplain. 

Our Federal Government erected a stone shaft at James- 
own to commemorate this first permanent settlement of 
he English in America, and on it is a plaque bearing a 
juotation from the advice of the London Council to the 
Jolony at their sailing in 1606. These words set a tone for 
he enterprise. 

“Lastly and chiefly the way to prosper and achieve good 
uccess is to make yourselves all of one mind for the good 
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of your Country and of our own and to serve and fear God, 
the giver of all goodness, for every plantation which our 
heavenly Father hath not planted shall be rooted out.” 

The early years at Jamestown were desperate. There 
are records of that time which have been preserved and 
through them we learn of the ministrations of the Church. 
We learn of the planting of the cross at Cape Henry at 
the first landing. We learn of the daily prayers and regu- 
lar church services. We find that the Council of the Venture 
was dangerously divided, and that just before Captain 
Newport’s departure to bring back “The First Supply,” 
Chaplain Robert Hunt drew them to a reconciliation and 
administered the Holy Communion to the whole company 
under a tent-fly in the newly erected stockade, or Fort at 
Jamestown. 

There is a shrine at Jamestown with a bronze tablet 
depicting the service, and bearing this inscription: 

“The Reverend Robert Hunt, Presbyter, appointed by 
the Church of England Minister of the Colony which estab- 
lished the English Church and English civilization at 
Jamestown, Virginia, in 1607. His people, members of the 
Colony, left this testimony concerning him. He was an 
honest, religious and courageous divine. He preferred the 
service of God in so good a voyage to every thought of 
ease at home. He endured every privation, yet none ever 
heard him repine. During his life our factions were oft 
healed and our greatest extremities so comforted that they 
seemed easy in comparison to what we endured after his 
memorable death. We all received from him the Holy Com- 
munion together as a pledge of reconciliation, for we all 
loved him for his exceeding goodness. He planted the first 
Protestant Church in America, and laid down his life in 
the foundation of Virginia.” 

Hunt was the first in a line of devoted men who served 
the Church in the plantations and the hundreds who sent 
elected delegates to the first meeting of the House of 
Burgesses. It met in the church building at Jamestown on 
July 30th, 1619, the first legislative assembly in any Eng- 
lish colony in the world. 

Leave the first colony now and look down the years to 
see what leaders of our country came out of this tradition 
in later years, and what contribution they made to the 
American way of life which we enjoy and cherish today. 
We will find a notable line—Christians, churchmen, lovers 
of freedom, patriots when patriotism was costly. 

Nathaniel Bacon was a rebel. He rebelled against a 
short-sighted and tyrannical Royal Governor and in 1676 
he chased the Governor and his Council out of Jamestown 
and burned the town. It is notable that a plaque in his 
memory is placed over the speakers chair in the hall of 
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CHRISTIAN DISCUSSION 


continued from preceding page 


the House of Representatives in the Capitol of Virginia 
today. 


Thomas Jefferson, our third President, came from this 
tradition. The Encyclopaedia Britannica calls him “the 
most conspicuous of American apostles of democracy, and 
one of the great liberals of modern times.”” He chose this 
epitaph for his tomb: “Here was buried Thomas Jefferson, 
author of the Declaration of American Independence, of 
the Statute of Virginia for religious freedom, and father 
of the University of Virginia.” 

Patrick Henry has been called “the Voice of the Revolu- 
tion.” It was he who addressed the second reconciliatory 
convention of Virginia, meeting in St. John’s Church in 
Richmond in 1775, and closed with these words, “I know 
not what course others may take, but as for me, give me 
liberty or give me death!” 


It was of the first President, George Washington, that 
Charles Francis Adams wrote, when he said that the Revo- 
lution was won and the country established on the char- 
acter of one man. Kipling, in his poem, “If,” has given his 
great tribute to a great man, and it was Sir Winston 
Churchill who pointed out that the Revolution was the 
strength of English freemen under the leadership of Eng- 
lish gentlemen against the despotism of a German King. 

George Mason in 1776 drew up the Virginia Constitu- 
tion as the famous Bill of Rights. 

James Madison, our 4th President, has been called the 
author of the Constitution. 


James Monroe, the 5th President, laid down the Monroe 
Doctrine in 1823: “That the American continents, by the 
free and independent condition which they have assumed 
and maintained, are henceforth not to be considered as 
subjects for future colonization by any European powers.” 


John Marshall, a Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, 
interpreted the Constitution and got the Court well 
launched on its way. 


These are the names of some of the men out of this first 
settlement and its continuing tradition who helped to shape 
our nation. They were all of them churchmen. Some, like 
Jefferson and Henry, were pretty radical in their views, 
but all were raised on the Bible and the Book of Common 
Prayer, and most if not all were vestrymen. 


Canon Streeter speaks of typical products of the Church 
of England as being men attached to the Church “who, if 
they had been similarly attached to any other religious 
body, would have been conspicuously other than they were. 
That is: they are men who may be fairly taken as charac- 
teristic and typical of the Ethos of the English Church.” 
I believe these are some of that sort. 

To belittle the great contribution made by Plymouth 
and the other settlements would be niggardly, and to over- 
rate this normal English settlement would be pompous 
and foolish. The claim of Jamestown is simply this—that 


ve 


we cannot understand the New Testament without thi 
background of the Old Testament any better than we ca3 
understand present day America without an acquaintance 
with our history from the church colony at Jamestowy 
until now. 


On Listening to Sermons 


Most Episcopal laymen consider themselves to be exper 
critics of sermons. They often pretend to know what i 
good and what is bad, how long a sermon should be an} 
just what constitutes excellence in this honored professio} 
of proclaiming the Gospel. Their estimate of themselves a 
critics, however, may or may not be true. What is true i 
that many of them fail to see that the listener is sometime? 
even more important than the preacher. 


It is true, we believe, that there have rarely been grea 
ministers without great congregations to support them, an 
that for every failure of a priest of the Church, much c 
the responsibility for that failure must be placed upon th’ 
congregation he serves. It is true of children that they ten: 
to live up to what we deeply expect of them. But men ar 
only children grown tall, and often a clergyman is just a 
good as we really believe he can be. To support him an 
to encourage him is often the making of the man. Hoy 
many times it happens that a sermon is raised to the heigh 
of eloquence by a creative listener who by some mysteriou! 
communication lets the preacher know that what he is say! 
ing really matters to him. These mysterious communicé’ 
tions between the pulpit and the pew are, in the final analy 
sis, what makes great preaching. But sometimes the cor 
munication is bad and has an evil influence if within t 
listener the preacher detects a critical, sarcastic and rebe: 
lious spirit. Indeed this may be sometimes a challenge, bi 
Sunday by Sunday it becomes a burden, difficult to over 
come. The creative listener, on the other hand, is rather 
like one who in the stadium cheers the team on; but he i 
more of a participator than any spectator in any stadium 
In a sermon there is a divine-human encounter in whic 
those mysterious powers of the Spirit are at work, speak! 
ing from one person to another but all the time carryin: 
a Message which paradoxically belongs to neither yet be 
longs to both, because it comes from the Father of us al! 
We leave this subject with only this simple hint, that hov 
you listen to a sermon may actually determine the qualiti 
of the sermon; that when you go to Church you will ofte: 
get only what you expect, whether it be much or little. EN) 


What a great deal of ease that man gains who 
lets his neighbor’s behavior alone and takes care 


that his own actions are honest.—MARCUS AURELIUS 
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THE NEWS IN BRIEF 


Quick Reports from Around the Church 


Shades of Dickens: New York’s YCS Jacob Marley Award .. . Gift Organ 
Built By Student . . . St. Peter’s-in-the-Cemetery: a Grass Roots Start .. . Ole 


Man River Discloses a Bishop’s Will 


| 


> Don’t expect next summer’s Ger- 
nan Evangelical Church Day 
Kirchentag) to be held in the Soviet 
sone of Germany. Dr. Reinold von 
“hadden, president of the lay move- 
nent, reports from Berlin that So- 
‘iet authorities have withheld per- 
nission and won’t even discuss the 
natter with him. “Even if permis- 
jon were given now,” he said, “there 
s hardly time enough to organize 
he congress.” Plans for a meeting 
n Erfurt were approved by the 
IEKT Presidium last fall. In 1954, 
he congress met in Leipzig, another 
Soviet Zone city, drawing more than 
100,000 believers from all over Ger- 
nany. The DEKT, organized in 1949 
inder Dr. von Thadden’s leadership, 
romotes lay participation in church 
ind public affairs. 


> In Atlanta, the Protestant Radio 
ind Television Center dedicated its 
rleaming new $250,000 building 
ast month. The center, founded in 
949, produces and distributes ra- 
lio and TV religious programs for 
‘ommercial stations and church 
rroups. It is owned jointly by five 
lenominations—Methodist, United 
sitheran, Presbyterian (both 
southern and USA denominations) 
ind the Episcopal Church. The 
najor part of the new two-story 
uilding is a huge sound stage. 


> The Bishop’s Company, organized 
n 1952 to bring drama back to the 
hurch, has set up national head- 
uarters in Santa Barbara, Calif. 
‘he Rev. George Hall, rector of All 
saints by the Sea Episcopal Church, 
vas instrumental in a community 
ffort to provide the organization a 
uilding and a theater. In the com- 
ng year, units from the Bishop’s 
yompany will tour colleges, churches 
nd conference centers. 


> The Hindu, Buddhist and Islamic 
aiths, dormant for centuries, now 
egard the United States as a prime 
arget for missionary and evange- 
istic work. Asia is determined to 
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win not only political but religious 
initiative away from the West. 
These were points brought out last 
month by the Rev. Dr. Eugene L. 
Smith, general secretary of the Di- 
vision of World Missions of the 
Methodist Church. He spoke before 
the Methodist District Superintend- 
ents Conference. 


Bm “Business!” cried the ghost, 
wringing its hands again. ‘“Mankind 
was my business. The common wel- 
fare was my business; charity, 
mercy, forbearance and benevolence 
were all my business.”’ These famil- 
iar words from Dickens’ ‘“‘A Christ- 
mas Carol’ have formed the basis 
of a new award sponsored by the 
Youth Consultation Service of the 
Diocese of New York. First recipi- 
ents of the Jacob Marley Award are 
Charles A. Dana, retired philan- 
thropist, and William A. Grant, head 
of the chain-store system that bears 
his name. Mr. Dana has given $150,- 
000 toward new YCS headquarters, 
while Mr. Grant has long supported 
a group therapy program. 


. . Japan Honors Colonel Rusch 


> A young student at Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology is one 
of the favorite sons of Grace Church, 
Hartford, Conn. He is 21-year-old 
Richard W. Knapp, a nuclear engi- 
neering student who presented his 
parish with a three-manual, 847- 
pipe organ that he built himself over 
a four-year period. After the organ 
was dedicated, Mr. Knapp gave an 
hour-long recital before a packed 
church. ‘ 


=> The Washington Memorial 
Chapel at Valley Forge, Pa., will be 
complemented by a new $1-million 
museum. Its building will fulfill the 
wish of the chapel’s founder, the 
Rev. Dr. W. Herbert Burk, rector 
from 1903 until his death in 1933. 
The present rector, the Rev. Dr. 
John R. Hart, announced that plans 
provide for the cost to be divided 
into at least 200 parts, each to be 
taken by interested groups and in- 
dividuals. The first memorial gift 
was presented by the Daughters of 
the Founders and Patriots of 
America, Feb. 22. 


Here’s the main building of the Diocese of Western New York’s new conference 
center on the shores of beautiful Chautauqua Lake, about 70 miles south of Buffalo 
(ECnews, March 3). The property, covering 13 acres, also has a smaller guest 
house, plus facilities for swimming and boating. About 40 persons can be accom- 
modated at present, but expansion is planned. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 


continued 


& A nugget of history was found in 
Memphis last month as workmen de- 
molished a building along the Mis- 
sissippi River. It was in the form of 
a document written almost a century 
ago—the last will and testament of 
the Rt. Rev. James Henry Otey, first 
Bishop of Tennessee. Authorities 
could not be certain how the docu- 
ment happened to be in the old build- 
ing. The will showed that Bishop 
Otey had little cash, but he left his 
many religious books to his children. 
He wrote: “I exhort and earnestly 
beseech my children to read, mark, 
learn and inwardly digest what is 
contained in these books, and to give 
good heed to their teachings as able 
to make them wise unto salvation, 
useful in life, and happy in death.” 


& St. Peter’s Mission, newest in 
the Diocese of Indianapolis, is “get- 
ting its feet on the ground” in a 
cemetery. Postponing building 
plans for at least two years, the 
congregation made arrangements 
to use the chapel of the Lebanon 
(Ind.) Cemetery for worship. 


Col. Paul. Rusch (right, executive director 
of the Kiyosato Educational Experiment 
Project, KEEP), received the Third Order 
of the Sacred Treasure Award, the high- 
est honor Japan can bestow ona foreign- 
er who is not a member of the diplomatic 
corps. Presenting the award last month 
was Japanese Ambassador Masauki 
Tani. Col. Rusch was honored for contri- 
butions made to the Japanese people by 
KEEP, a Christian educational program 
sponsored by the Brotherhood of St. An- 
drew. The group is setting up a “model 
democracy” at Kiyosato, an area com- 
prising 35 villages in Japan. 
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WE’RE GLAD 
YOU 
ASKED THAT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: We have had many 
requests for a column in our magazine de- 
voted to questions and answers. Beginning 
with this issue we are going to do our very 
best to meet this request. Here are some 
questions which have already been asked. 


What is the difference between fast- 
ing and abstinence? 


Answer. The Prayer Book designates cer- 
tain days of fasting “on which the Church 
requires such a measure of abstinence as 
is more especially suited to extraordinary 
acts and exercises of devotion.” It is 
suggested that both terms mean the same 
thing. In practice, according to tradition, 
fasting means taking only one small meal 
a day—or no meal at all, while abstinence 
permits the usual meals but prohibits the 
eating of meat. In ancient times the rules 
were quite strict. All the days of Lent, the 
Ember Days and certain Vigils were desig- 
nated as days of fasting. Today the 
Church does not lay down strict rules, but 
this makes self-discipline all the more 
dificult. All Fridays except the eve of 
Christmas and Christmas Day, when they 
fall on Friday, are days of abstinence. 
(See the Prayer Book, p. 1i.) 

It should be noted that in computing 
the fast days of Lent, forty in number, 
the Sundays in Lent are not included. All 
Sundays are considered as feast days, 
commemorating the Lord’s Resurrection. 
(Shepherd, The Oxford American Prayer 
Book Commentary, p. 1-1i.) 


Why do we say Amen at the end of 

prayers? 
Answer. Amen is a Hebrew word which 
means “so be it.” It signifies assent. It is 
said that St. Augustine once commented 
on the fact that “neither Latin nor bar- 
barian has ventured to translate, from the 
sacred tongue into his own,” the words 
Amen and Alleluia. “In all lands,” he 
said, “the mystic sound of the Hebrew is 
heard.” 

We seem not only to have kept the 
words but also their ancient meanings. 
From the days of Moses, Amen (“So be 
it”) has been the word with which the peo- 
ple have signified their agreement and 
their responsibility to and for what was 
said. This has enabled the congregation to 
participate in every part of the service. 

St. Paul seems to suggest that the first 
Christians instinctively said Amen after 
the words of consecration in the Holy 
Communion (I Corinthians 14:8-16). The 


uestion 


Emperor Justinian, in the fourth centis 
issued an edict against the silent say? 
of the words of consecration by priests, | 
this prevented the congregation from jx 
ticipating by saying Amen. (This is ¢ 
of the traditional Amens which 1 
Prayer Book has omitted.) 
Q Speaking of fasting and abstinem: 
what specifically is the sin of gi) 
tony? 


Answer. The Church’s moral theologie 
have defined gluttony as “inordinate 
dulgence in food or drink.” This mee 
using food or drink in excess or in suck 
manner as to be harmful to the body az 
to the soul. 


Why does God allow the wicked | 
prosper while the good often su 
much? 


Answer. The problem of evil is one of t 
deepest problems in Christian thought. J 
a sense it is insoluble. But some thir 
can be said about it. 

As a matter of fact, the wicked do 2 
always prosper and the good are not 
ways punished. Happiness, furtherme 
cannot be judged by the externals. Mz 
poor people are much happier than ma: 
rich people. Life often becomes emy 
and meaningless when a person has 
his physical wants satisfied. 

God has never promised us a life 
ease in this world. Our Lord said, “T 
up your cross and follow me!” This life 
a time of trial in which we meet certz 
tests to prove ourselves faithful. Somec 
has said that this isn’t the best of 
possible worlds but that it is “the best 
all possible worlds in which to begin 4 
existence of a soul which is destined 1 
an eternal life.” 

Our Lord Jesus Christ does not answ 
the problem of evil for us. He shows 
how to handle it, how to use it creative 
He took a Cross and redeemed the wor 
We can offer up our sufferings as a tha: 
offering for so great a love as He k 
shown to us, a kind of part-payment (| 
though He asks no payment, and noi 
can be good enough) for our Redemptic¢ 


If you have a question, please | 


send it to QUESTIONS EDITOR, 


EC NEWS, Box 1379, Richmond, | 
Virginia. Try to be as specific and 
as brief as possible. 
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Bigger Budget For a Bigger Year: 


March 17, :1957 


-ouncil Approves Record Budget, New Seminary 


A near $7 million budget, largest in the 
iurch’s history, was passed by National 
yuncil at its February meeting in Green- 
ch, Conn. 

The new high of $6,874,098 exceeds by 
07,536 the budget adopted last February 
id is $227,347 over actual expenditures 
st year. The 1957 budget is nearly 
5,000 more than the annual goal set for 
e current triennium by the 1955 General 
mvention. ; 

The Church ended 1956 with a budget 
rplus of $325,902, of which $94,120 was 
located to the 1957 budget. A total of 
103,004 was earmarked to replace funds 
ed for repayment of Rental Construc- 
mi Loans, and $28,777 as a Reserve-for 
ontingencies. 

A significant factor making 1956 a rec- 
d-breaking year financially was the over- 
iyment of $41,751 on “expectations” in 
mtributions by dioceses and districts to 
e General Church Program. Twenty- 
sht dioceses and districts exceeded their 
timates. 

The total received on quotas for 1956 
nounted to $5,774,628, or $712,635 high- 
than in 1955 and the highest sum-ever 


received from this source. It represented 
96.87 per cent of quotas and 100.73 per 
cent of expectations. 

Top allocations compared with expendi- 
tures for last year (in parenthesis) were: 
Overseas Department, $2,569,882 ($2,529.- 
407); Home Department, $1,729,819 
($1,616,559) ; Other, $776,010 ($696,- 
241); Christian Education, $427,532 
($355,879) ; Promotion, $345,698 ($329,- 
127). A total of $115,198, compared with 
$95,746 spent in 1956, was allocated to the 
Department of Christian Social Relations. 
Income for 1957 will come, as is custom- 
ary, largely from contributions to the 
General Church Program by dioceses and 
missionary districts. The 1957 goal is 
$5,961,715—$401 more than last year; but 
expectations, due to the 1956 showing, are 
set at nearly $100,000 more than last year’s 
estimates. 

In terms of other Church giving, Pre- 
siding Bishop Henry Knox Sherrill an- 
nounced that an appeal for $85,000 as the 
Episcopal Church’s share in a Church 
World Service call for Hungarian relief 
was oversubscribed. Episcopalians gave 
$164,000 to the Presiding Bishop’s Fund 


for World Relief, specifying that $103,000 
of it was for the Hungarian program. 

Mrs. Arthur M. Sherman, executive sec- 
retary of the Woman’s Auxiliary, reported 
that receipts in the United Thank Offering 
at the end of 1956—the first year of the 
current triennium— totaled $1,391,465, or 
$234,500 more than in 1953, the first year 
of the last triennium. 

But money matters were not the only 
issues to concern National Council. 

The Church took a long look at two vital 
fields—education and work with racial 
minorities. Then, in a festive mood, it set 
its sights on Jamestown, Va., where 350 
years ago the first permanent English 
settlement brought the Anglican Com- 
munion to American shores. 

In the field of education the Church 
looked down two roads—the training of a 
native priesthood for Latin America, and 
the setting-up of a short-term program for 
parish assistants in Christian education. 

Regarding the training of native priests 
in and for Latin America, National Coun- 
cil approved in principle the establish- 
ment of a theological seminary in Puerto 

continued on page 12 
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BUDGET 


OVERSEAS 
$2,569,882 


DEPARTMENT 
$ 1,729,819 


& 


HOME 


INCOME EXPECTED | 


DIOCESES 


DISTRICTS 
$ 5,826,911 


APPROPRIATION! 

| FROM 1956 

| BUDGET 
$94,120 


OUTSIDE 
TRUSTS 
$ 7,4.00 ; 


In Boston (above) and Germantown, Pa., (right) Hungarian refugees found the hand of Christian fellowship. 


Unto This Land Come the Freedom Fighters 


They were called Freedom Fighters, 
these raw-boned men of courage from 
Hungary. A national magazine even 
named him 1956’s Man of the Year. But 
whatever he was called, the Hungarian 
refugee who was fortunate enough to 
make his way to this country was con- 
fronted with the very human problems of 
getting his family settled, getting a job, 
and getting adjusted to life in a strange 


land. 


Throughout the nation in recent weeks, 
Episcopal Churches everywhere were ex- 
tending the hand of Christian concern to 
the relocated victims of tyranny. In Con- 
necticut, one church (St. John’s of North 
Haven) sponsored 24 refugees and as- 
sisted in resettling 26 others. The rector, 
the Rev. Albert Rees Hay, and his wife 
personally sponsored two Hungarian 
brothers, and on the clergyman’s sugges- 
tion, the governor appointed a state co- 
ordinator for the refugee program in an 
effort to cut red tape. 

In Boston, the vicarage of historic Old 
North Church opened its doors to the 
diocesan-sponsored refugees until they 
could become self-supporting. Even with 
the language barriers, these Hungarian 
families learned that this Episcopal 
Church housed the lantern which trig- 
gered the American Revolution and sent 
Paul Revere on his famous ride. 


Just as important, they were being en- 
thusiastically received by the _ Italian- 
American neighbors of Old North Church 
in Boston’s North End. School children 
hovered around the vicarage, anxious to 
play with the young Hungarians. Local 
shop keepers, like Tony D’Alessandro, a 
bakery proprietor, patiently and with 
good humor served the Hungarians and 
showed them their wares (as in the pic- 
ture above). 

In many cases, the Episcopal Church 
gained new adherents—although this was 
by no means a prerequisite to a helping 
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hand. Christ Church and St. Michael’s of 
Germantown, Pa., gained Mr. and Mrs. 
Ernst Moritz and their two boys (pictured 
above). Like approximately 300 other 
Hungarians sponsored by Episcopal 
Churches since the Budapest Revolt, the 
family was housed, a job was secured, and 
—most important—they were embraced by 
the love of their new-found Christian 
friends. The Rev. W. Hamilton Aulen- 
bach, rector of the parish, put it this way: 

“Tt sure is fun to follow out the Lord’s 
‘A new commandment I give unto you, 
that you love one another’.” 


CARPER ELECTED S-W DEAN 
The Rey. Wood B. Carper has been 


unanimously elected to succeed the 
Very Rev. Alden Kelley as dean of 
Seabury-Western Theological Sem- 
inary. Dr. Carper, 48, has been pro- 
fessor of pastoral theology at General 
Theological Seminary, New York, 
since last July. A former Navy and 
college (Princeton) chaplain, he has 
served parishes in New Jersey, North 
Carolina, Rhode Island, and Illinois. 
He is a graduate of the University of 
the South and Episcopal Theological 
Seminary. Dr. Kelley, former dean, is 
now vice-warden of St. Augustine’s 
College, England. 


Bishop Urges That Children 
Be Kept From Communion Rail 


The period between Christmas and Ash 
Wednesday is a busy time in the Church’s 
dioceses and missionary districts. It is one 
of the two peak periods for holding an- 
nual convocations. The other is late 
Spring. 

In recent reports, this action was taken 
in these areas: 


California (Grace Cathedral, S: 
Francisco): Bishop Karl Morgan Bloc 
notified the Diocese that he will be 72 ned 
year, the compulsory retirement age. ] 
asked for the election of a bishop coe 
jutor at next year’s annual convocation | 
January. He announced his compulso: 
retirement date as Dec. 27, 1958, but saz 
he would probably retire in the fall 
that year. (Suffragan Bishop Shires | 
comes 72 next year also.) In his annv 
address, Bishop Block came out strongg 
against the practice of having unconfirm 
children accompany their parents to t) 
altar rail during the service of Holy Co 
munion. The children do not receive ti 
elements, but receive the “laying on 
hands” by the priest. The practice is sas 
to have developed in many parishes 
part of the “family service” recommend! 
in the Seabury Series teaching materia: 
Asking for its discontinuance in his df 
cese, the bishop pointed to the danger 
“younger people seeking to assume pr! 
ileges that should await greater maturity 


Florida (Church of the Good She 
herd, Jacksonville): Delegates passed! 
budget of $177,635—24 per cent high! 
than 1956—and learned that Chur 
growth in the diocese last year (10 py 
cent) had outstripped state populatii 
growth (6 per cent). Highest budget ite 
was for missionary salaries and pensio: 


—$79,545. 


Haiti (Holy Trinity Cathedral, Port-az 
Prince) : Bishop Charles A. Voegeli not 
Church progress during the year, higg 
light of which was the start made on) 
Church secondary school in Port-a: 
Prince, made possible by a grant from t! 
Woman’s Auxiliary United Thank Offé 
ing. Land has been purchased for ti 
school, two classes are functioning, aul 
two individual donors in the U. S. ha 
given maps and historical books on Hat 
as the first step towards a school libran 
Funds from the 1957 Church School M! 
sionary Offering will be used to constru 
the school. A work camp group from t\ 
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NATION 


. S. will come to Haiti this summer to 
elp build a primary school in Port-de- 
aix, with money for it coming from the 


957 Youth Offering. 
Maryland (Cathedral Church of the 


ncarnation, Baltimore) : Speaking out on 
soregation, Bishop Noble C. Powell is- 
aed a plea for “respect of the essential 
ignity of man, God’s creation.” “We can 
ever solve this problem,” the bishop said. 
Only God can solve it (but) He can solve 
only through man.” The bishop asked 
or the election of a bishop coadjutor at 
1e€ 1958 diocesan convention. Delegates 
oted a budget of $379,569—$19,300 high- 
r than last year. Acting on a suggestion 
rom the national Church, the diocese 
hose its General Convention delegates 
year in advance. The Rev. Don Frank 
enn, of Baltimore, was chosen by ac- 
lamation. Others elected by ballot were 
ne Rey. Rex B. Wilkes and the Rev. David 
.. Watson, both of Baltimore, and the Rev. 
Ibert H. Lucas, of Hagerstown, clerical 
eputies; Harrison Garrett and Theodore 
. Waters, both of Baltimore; the Hon. 
Villiam P. Lane, Hagerstown, and Gen. 
iric Maude, Fallston, lay deputies. 


Mexico (Cuernavaca, Mexico): Pre- 
iding at his last convocation—he will be 
2 in January, 1958—Bishop Salinas paid 
ribute to his two predecessors, the late 
sishops Aves and Creighton, and the 
\merican missionaries and young work- 
rs who helped build up the Mexican 
‘piscopal Church. Delegates voted to be- 
in a revision of the canons. 


Michigan (Masonic Temple, Detroit) : 
Yelegates passed a race relations resolu- 
ion, recognizing that “the Christian Gos- 
el places upon the Church the responsi- 
ility to demonstrate within its own 
ommunity the reality of the fellowship of 
rod’s people, which transcends all na- 
ional and racial limitations and divisions 
nd destroys all barriers of race or color 
1 its life and worship.” The resolution 
rged parishes to employ this principle 
a caring for the souls “in the communi- 
ies in which God has seen fit to place 
hem.” Permission was voted for a change 
1 the canons allowing women to be dele- 
ates to diocesan conventions. Missionary 
alaries were increased to $3,800. The 
ishop was empowered to invite the 1961 
reneral Convention to Detroit. 


San Joaquin (St. James’ Cathedral, 
resno) : Voted to call a special convoca- 
on in four months to decide on the in- 
estment and use of a $500,000. diocesan 
dvance fund. Elected General Conven- 
on delegates a year ahead as follows: 
Jerical —the Very Rev. Harry B. Lee, 
ean of St. James’ Cathedral. Lay — Hu 
ert Briggs, of Stockton, Chancellor of 
1e Missionary District. 
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Wide World photos 


O, For a Thousand Tongues to Sing 


A Service of Witness is always impressive, with its throngs of worshipers 
and its colorful processions. But it is especially so when youth (above) and 
music are the keynote, and when the surroundings are those of beautifully 
appointed St. Thomas’ Church on New York’s Fifth Avenue. Such was the 
case last month when 783 choristers from 11 boarding and day schools in 
the Diocese of New York turned out to throw a choral spotlight on paro- 
chial education. The service of Evensong opened when the 203-member 
glee club of Trinity School, Manhattan, formed a human cross before the 
altar (see below) and sang Merbecke’s “The Lord’s Prayer.” A congrega- 
tion of 1,500 heard a sermon by the Rev. Dr. Clarence W. Brickmann, 
executive secretary of National Council’s Unit of Parish and Preparatory 
Schools. The New York schools have been among the prime movers in the 
hoped-for establishment of a national Episcopal School Association. Par- 
ticipants were the Church of the Heavenly Rest Day School, Grace Church 
School, St. Hilda’s, St. Luke’s, Trinity, the Choir School of the Cathedral of 
St. John the Divine, and St. Thomas’ Choir School, all from Manhattan; the 
Malcolm-Gordon School, Garrison-on-Hudson; Trinity-Pawling, Pawling, 
and St. Mary’s and St. Peter’s, both of Peekskill. 


il 


continued from page 9 

Rico and voted to allocate the Overseas 
Department’s portion of the 1959 Church 
School Missionary Offering for that pur- 
pose. Areas benefitting from the new 
school would be Mexico, the Panama Ca- 
nal Zone, Brazil, Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, 
the Dominican Republic, the Virgin Is- 
lands and the Church’s new Missionary 
District of Central America. 


Schools in Haiti, Mexico to Close 


The Council’s action will bring to a 
close the work at a small seminary in 
Haiti and the seminary portion of Church 
educational facilities in Mexico, both of 
which have been labeled inadequate to 
supply the need. 


In support of a proposed training pro- 
gram for parish assistants in Christian 
education, National Council voted to make 
available from the Constable Fund a sum 
of $26,635 a year for two years. The first 
training session will be held June 10-Aug. 
30, 1957, at Nashotah House, Nashotah, 
Wis. The 12-week program will acquaint 
enrollees with the Church’s Teaching 
Series, as well as theological foundations 
and objectives of Christian education, 
teaching methods and techniques, and 
principles of leadership training. The 
courses are designed for those already in 
the field who have not been adequately 
trained and those desiring to enter the 
field, but who cannot take the long-term 
training offered at the Church’s graduate 
training schools. It was reported that 287 
parishes have applicants ready to enroll. 
Miss Johanna K. Mott, Assistant Direc- 
tor of College Work at the University of 
Oklahoma, was named executive secretary 
of the new project. 


Racial Minorities Division 

In work with racial minorities, National 
Council voted to bring the American 
Church Institute for Negroes under the 
direct supervision of the Home Depart- 
ment by approving a nine-member board 
of trustees with a majority of National 
Council members (6) serving on it. The 
other three board members are members 
of the National Council staff. The Council 
also set up a Division of Racial Minorities 
to administer the work of the A. C. I., as 
well as other work with minority groups. 
The Rey. Dr. Tollie L. Caution, assistant 
director of the A. C. I., was named execu- 
tive secretary of the new Division. 

Looking ahead to the reenactment of 
history in the spring of 1957, the Church 
examined its own role in the events of the 
Jamestown Festival. National Council ap- 
proved a Promotion Department resolu- 
tion naming 1957 “Jamestown Year” and 
encouraging Episcopalians to make a pil- 
grimage to the Tower Church on James- 
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town Island. National Council learned of 
the appointment of the Rey. Dr. Churchill 
Gibson of Richmond, Va., as chaplain of 
the Festival; that the Tower Church would 
be restored and refurnished with the fit- 
tings of the period; that both Bishop 
Sherrill and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury would be present at the reenactment 
of the landing of the Colonists at Cape 
Henry; that the April issue of Forth 
would be devoted to Jamestown; that the 
Archbishop would be interviewed by Ed- 
ward R. Murrow on a “Person-to-Person” 
telecast April 26 in the Cape Henry area. 


Refugee Report 


The spotlight was thrown on refugees 
in an address by the Rey. Alexander 
Jurisson, of the Estonian Orthodox 
Church, who is assistant secretary of the 
Episcopal Church’s Committee on World 
Relief and Church Cooperation. 

Mr. Jurisson pointed out that 20,000 
refugees have been resettled in the United 
States by Church World Service under the 
1953 Refugee Resettlement Act, with the 
Episcopal Church being responsible, as of 
Feb. 1, for 3,260. Leading dioceses in re- 
settlement work are Massachusetts, 204; 
Michigan, 173; Connecticut, 147; New 
York, 127; Chicago, 126; Virginia, 125; 
Pennsylvania, 113, and Newark, 110. Mr. 
Jurisson reported that 300 Hungarians 
have been resettled by the Episcopal 
Church. Although the Refugee Relief Act 
has expired (as of Dec. 31, 1956), Mr. 
Jurisson stressed the importance of con- 
tinuing aid to refugees by (1) financial 
help to those overseas (70,000 Hungarian 
refugees are still in Austria), and (2) by 
urging legislation allowing more to enter 
this country. 

In other action, National Council: 


B® Learned that 29 cathedral deans had 
indicated interest in the Division of Chris- 
tian Citizenship’s Church and Freedom 
Project to be conducted in 15 cathedrals 
beginning with New York’s St. John the 
Divine, May 5. The project, financed by 
the Fund for the Republic, includes wor- 
ship services, seminars and exhibits on 
the theme: “Man’s Freedom Under God.” 
& Paid tribute to the Fourth Province and 
the Episcopal Radio Television Founda- 
tion for pioneering work in national broad- 
casting, with special emphasis on the radio 
programs, “The Episcopal Hour” and 
“Another Chance.” It was announced that 
a joint agreement had been reached where- 
by all production, distribution and financ- 
ing of national programs by the Founda- 
tion will be done in complete cooperation 
with the National Council. 


Overseas Appropriations 


& Approved a package of Overseas De- 
partment resolutions including: a 30-year 
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active service requirement for ordai 
missionaries before they may become eli 
ble, at retirement age, for retirement 
lowances as set forth in the Handbook : 
the Overseas Department; allocation 
portions of the Church School Missiona 
Offering of 1958 to the Bishop of Sali 
for advance work in his jurisdiction # 
for the Church in Japan for capital nes 
in its educational program; approval | 
principle of a statement of functions a 
relationships of the United Board 4 
Christian Higher Education in Asia, 

which the Episcopal Church is a membe 
appropriations from funds designated { 
work among the Chinese of the Disp 
sion in the amounts of $5,750 for Chine 
in Hong Kong; $6,900 for Chinese in t 
Philippines; $13,900 for Chinese in Fe 
mosa, and $5,000 for the Japan Interr 
tional Christian University’s program fi 
Chinese students; a loan of $10,000 1 
wards the building of a parish hall an 
enlargement of St. Christopher’s Chure 
Kailua, Oahu, in the Hawaiian Island 
an appropriation of $20,000 towards cor 
struction of a missionary dwelling 

Suakoko, Liberia, and an appropriatid 
of $5,000 for a missionary dwelling 

Honolulu. 


Puerto Rican Work in Brookl 


B Approved a package of resolutions 
the Division of Domestic Missions inclu: 
ing: a grant of $10,000 towards the co 
struction of a Canterbury House on t/ 
campus of Florida A&M University; 
grant of $5,000 towards a new rectory ar 
parish house for Christ the King Chure: 
Sturgis, Wis.; a grant of $11,185 fi 
dormitory renovations and equipment 
Okolona (Miss.) College; a grant 
$5,000 for one year for work amor 
Puerto Ricans in Brooklyn. 


b> Heard in a report by Bishop Richaz 
S. M. Emrich that the Division of Domest 
Missions had received $32,725 from t! 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 


® Learned from the Rey. Robert 

Plumb, executive secretary of the Arme 
Forces Division, that the Episcopal Chure 
lacks five chaplains each of filling i 
quotas in the Army, Navy and Air Fore: 


® Approved the equal division of 
$19,000 legacy for hospital work (Mart 
E. Searle estate) between the Emerald 
Hodgson Memorial Hospital, Sewane 
Tenn., and the San Juan (Indian) Mi: 
sion and Hospital, Farmington, N. M. | 


& Learned that $109,218 had been re 
ceived in the 1956 Good Friday Offering 
of which $73,383 has been disburse¢ 
largely for work in the Middle East. 


(National Council appointments an 
other departmental reports will appear i 
the March 31st issue.) 
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Despair Is His Parish: Any- 
where in England, when you want a 
police officer in a hurry, you merely 
have to dial 999 on any phone. And 
up comes the help in a very short 
time. Every Englishman knows that. 
There are now very few Englishmen 
who don’t also know that if you want 
a different kind of help you merely 
have to dial MAN 9000. And up 
comes the Rey. Chad Varah or one 
of his helpers. They are known as 
the “Telephone Samaritans.” 


Tt was in 1953 that Chad Varah 
found himself moving from a working 
class suburban parish in Battersea to 
the lovely Church of St. Stephen, 
Walbrook, right alongside the Lord 
Mayor of London’s official residence. 

Now, the City of London proper is 
merely a mile square. The vast. con- 
urkation of nearly 10-million people 
which we know as London has 
grown up around it. And in this tiny 
city there are 40 Anglican churches. 
None of them have a normal commu- 
nity life because few people live any- 
where near them. Surrounded by 
ereat ravines of commercial build- 
ings, their nocturnal neighbors con- 
sist of little more than night watch- 
men and office cats. As a result, each 
of these churches has come to spe- 
cialize in some particular form of the 
ministry. Chad Varah specializes in 
despair. 

Chad Varah himself isn’t quite sure 
how it all began. Perhaps it was just 
his deyouring interest in human be- 
ings and their problems. Perhaps it 
was the Holy Spirit guiding him to 
do something about the fact that be- 
tween 1944 and 1954 suicides in the 
U. K. increased by more than 50 per 
cent. Today more people in England 
die by their own hand than by road 
accidents. Chad Varah saw that in 
terms of human suffering. And he 
saw suffering as a challenge to his 
belief in the God of love and his 
dedication to serve him. 


So he put out his call: “If you are 
in trouble, dial MAN 9000.” 


The response was immediate. And 


before long he was quite inundated. 
The calls began to come from every- 
where — Denmark, for example. His 
immediate reaction was to begin to 
train a team of “Telephone Samari- 
tans” who would help him man his 
receiver. 


The Mind And Heart: His assist- 
ants—all entirely voluntary and un- 
paid—are an interesting crowd. Most 
of them are members of the Church 
of England, but there are also Ro- 
man Catholics, Free Churchmen, 
Jews and agnostics—the latter giving 
their help on purely humanitarian 
grounds. Nor is their any social bar- 
rier. The Samaritans include com- 
pany directors, stockbrokers (Britain’s 
Wall Street is nearby), solici- 
tors, clerks, typists, housewives and 
university students. Between them 
they can give most sorts of help—ex- 
cept money. The Samaritans have lit- 
tle desire to acquire huge funds for 
disbursement: “The real problems 
are always in the mind and heart,” 
says Varah. 

Now, three years after starting, the 
Samaritans have lost count of the 
number of people they have tried to 
help. They are not concerned with 
keeping dossiers or detailed case his- 
tories. They want to help people, not 
dissect society. But they can say that 
they have dealt with over 500 serious 
cases. They do not claim 100 per cent 
success. They do not claim anything. 
But their very rapidly growing fame 
is an indication of the amount they 
are accomplishing. 

And that, in itself, is providing a 
problem. Where is it all going to 
end? The newspapers here give them 
regular editorial coverage. They have 
been inveigled into TV and radio 
programs. A B.B.C. feature coined 
the title which heads this column. 

As far as Chad Varah is concerned, 
it will go on until he no longer has 
the strength to face it. He is a bundle 
of energy and provides his friends 
with the problem of keeping up with 
him. He is a family man—very much 
so. He and his very charming wife 


(who is one of England’s youngest 
Mothers’ Union diocesan presidenis ) 
have five children, including a set of 
triplet boys. 

Chad Varah gets through a whole 
pile of work—because he sees a pur- 
pose in it. In his own words “As the 
name implies, we are inspired by the 
parable of the Good Samaritan. We 
want to be agents of God’s compas- 
sion and to help human beings of any 
race or creed who are in despair, par- 
ticularly those who are tempted to 
take their own lives.” 

Despair may be his parish. But 

there’s no despair in his heart. 
Basil Coleby Roberts: One of the 
ereat Churchmen of the 20th Century 
has just died. He was Bishop B. C. 
Roberts, formerly Bishop of Singa- 
pore and for the last 13 years Secre- 
tary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel (S.P.G.). 

His whole life, from the days when 
he was a school fellow of Archbishop 
Geoffrey Fisher, can be seen as a 
preparation for his work at S.P.G. At 
St. Augustine’s College, Canterbury, 
where he was successively fellow and 
warden, he trained a generation of 
priests for the worldwide Church. At 
Singapore he learned all the joys and 
sorrows of a Father in God to a mulkti- 
racial family. Back in England he 
became Assistant Bishop of Canter- 
bury. Then, with a wealth of experi- 
ence, a great fund of learning and 
above all, the sagacity of a true child 
of God, he took over guidance of 
England’s oldest missionary-sending 
society at a time when it had to face 
several crises which will loom large 
for the future Church historian. The 
coming into being of the Church of 
South India, the sealing off of the 
Church in China, the sorrows of 
South Africa, are only some of the 
great surges of our day which called 
for special gifts in S.P.G.’s Chief 
Officer. 

Even as the Church mourns its loss 
it cannot but praise God for him. May 
he rest in peace. 


nl 
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Jackpot Question: WhyWas China's Door Closed’ 


Overseas Contacts Were Difficult for Chinese Churchmen In the Past Decade. They 
Were Kept Too Busy Wondering What the Red Government Would Do Next. . . 


The following article on church 
conditions in Communist China is 
the fifth in a series by Francis 
James, managing director of the 
Anglican News Service in Syd- 
ney, Australia. With seven Aus- 
tralian Anglican churchmen, Mr. 
James traveled 15,000 miles 
through China last fall. 


Two of the most fascinating aspects of 
the Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui (The 
Holy Catholic Church in China) are its 
relations with other Christian bodies in- 
side China, and its attitude towards the 
world ecumenical movement, 

At almost every point during our tour, 
the Australian delegation saw the clearest 
evidence of the relations of the C.H.S.K.H. 
with all other Christian bodies, save Rome 
and the Orthodox. 


Leaders of the Protestant denominations 
came along to nearly every major meeting 
and function that was organized during 
our stay. 

This started in Canton, and continued 
during visits to Shanghai, to Fukien Prov- 
ince, to Hangchow, Peking, the North 
East, Honan, the central South, and 
Szechuan in the West. 


At Mukden, where there is no Anglican 
Church or congregation, the local Protes- 
tants received and entertained us (with 
the help of the city Religious Affairs 

’ Bureau) as cordially as members of our 
own Church did elsewhere. 


Indeed, in remote Sinkiang Province, 
right in the heart of Central Asia, where 
the tiny Christian group comprises fewer 
than 100 Roman Catholics, I was myself 
given hospitality not even by Christians. 
The local Moslem leaders (aided again by 
the Bureau of Religious Affairs!) were 
my hosts, simply because we were all 
theists! 

It seemed more proper to the Chinese 
authorities that I should be looked after 
by Moslems than by Roman Catholics, and 
even my interpreter, a priest of the 
C.H.S.K.H., saw nothing worthy of com- 
ment in this. 


Lack of contact between the C.H.S.K.H. 
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and China’s small Orthodox communities 
can be understood, for these are so few, 
and small. For practical purposes, there 
are no Chinese Orthodox. Membership is 
confined almost exclusively to emigre Rus- 
sians, although I did meet one visiting 
Russian expert, a woman biochemist, dur- 
ing the Divine Liturgy at the Orthodox 
church in Mukden. 

The position with Rome is different, for 
this is the largest denominational group 
in China by far. 

Contacts between Anglicans and Ro- 
man Catholics on a personal basis (but 
only among lay folk) are apparently 
plentiful; but relations between our bish- 
ops and priests, and the Roman hierarchy 
and clergy, are almost non-existent in any 
formal sense. 


The chief reason for this is, of course, 
that there is a “blanket” ban by Rome on 
participation in the Three Self Movement, 
which alone provides the machinery 
through which formal inter-Church rela- 
tions are possible. 


Each Chinese Roman Catholic arch- 
bishop, bishop and priest whom I met, and 


Niu Chih-fong; Bishop Cranswick of Tas 


With Chinese clergy, some of the Anglican Delegation take time out for a ligh 
moment during their trip through China. In the picture (left to right) are the Re 


mania; Bishop Housden of Rockhamptoni 
Bishop K. H. Ting of Chekiang; Canon H. M. Arrowsmith; and the Rev. Tsai Treikane| 


whom I asked about this, said straight4 
that although he naturally obeyed the i 
junction against the Three Self Movemeri 
he thought it was unwise, and that 
harmed the Church of Rome in China. } 
shall give a detailed account later of tt 
attitude of the Roman Archbishop in Mu 
den on this question. 


Shortly after the delegation reached 
Shanghai, a morning conference was he} 
in the former French Club (now a cultur: 
center for Chinese workers) to enable 
to meet and question local leading menr 
bers of the Three Self Movement. 


There were 26 of us, including our del: 
gation of eight. Of the 18 others, six wer 
Anglicans. 


The Chinese Anglicans included tk 
Presiding Bishop; Bishop Michael Changs 
Bishop K. H. Ting; Bishop K. T. Mau « 


Shanghai. 


Not only was every major non-Rome: 
denomination represented, but thi 
Y.M.C.A. and the Y.W.C.A. were there; 2 
well as leaders of some of the one-congre 
gational “churches” that are to be foun: 
in many Chinese cities, particularly i 
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hose with any past American connection. 

Even the Seventh-Day Adventists were 
epresented. 

We were struck, here, as in other places, 
yy the fact that Chinese Anglicans knew 
yell, and were on very good terms with, 
‘epresentatives of all these peculiarly as- 
sorted groups. We could detect nothing of 
sven the mild tension between the various 
xroups, theologically based, of course, 
hat marks interdenominational meetings 
9 most kinds in the West. 


Talked Politics’ 


The chief reason for this, I thought, was 
that there was no discussion at all on the- 
ology. In every case, we talked politics. 

Thus, when the Presiding Bishop asked 
Bishop K. H. Ting to open the discussion 
in Shanghai, he simply said that we all 
knew there were unresolved matters be- 
tween the delegation and the Chinese 
Christians and that we should not hesitate 
to ask anything we wished for fear of em- 
barrassing them. 

The Primate of Australia, Archbishop 
Mowll, who has a neat formula for dodg- 
ing anything which might embarrass any- 
one at any time, blandly remarked that as 
none of the delegation knew much about 
present-day China, and as we all had so 
much to learn, perhaps it would be best 
for each Chinese present, in turn, to say a 
little about things. 

While our hosts were discussing proce- 
dure, the Bishop of Tasmania, the Rt. Rev. 
G. F. Cranswick, threw what might be 
called the “jackpot” question into the 
ring. 


A Door Was Closed... 


“What I’d like to know,” he said, “is 
this. A door was closed. Now it has ap- 
parently been opened, for here we all are 
from Australia. It goes without saying 
that we are overjoyed the door is opened 
again. But why has it opened?” 

Before the Primate could quite recover 
from this bluntness, the Archbishop of 
Perth said: “There’s another thing. When 
I get back, all sorts of people are going 
to ask me questions about religious free- 
dom, and what opportunities you have 
here now to propagate and teach.” 

Dr. Kiang Wen-han of the Y.M.C.A. 
said that he could give answers perhaps 
to both questions, but that an historical 
sketch was needed first. 

“The United States Government froze 
the funds of the Chinese Government in 
1950,” he said. “That created a grave 
problem for those churches in China which 
had relied up to then on American money. 

“This was the more acute, because 
American money on an unprecedented 
scale had come to China in the years im- 
mediately after the war ended, and it 
meant that not only these churches, but 
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such bodies as the Y.M.C.A., faced a 
severe financial crisis. 

“Most missionaries left on their own ac- 
cord, before ‘Liberation,’ because there 
was not enough finance to maintain them. 

“As far as the Y.M.C.A. is concerned, 
we never drove out any American secre- 
tary,” he said. 

(The same statement was made by 
Y.M.C.A. and denominational leaders 
everywhere in China: They never forced 
any missionary to leave. The Chinese Goy- 
ernment officials to whom I spoke make 
the same claim—that they never “forced” 
any missionary to leave merely on account 
of his being a Christian. Such pressure as 
there was, they claimed, was exerted for 
military and political reasons). 


Would There Be Freedom? 


“We ourselves were very uncertain 
about the attitude of the atheists of the 
Communist Party,” Dr. Kiang said. 

“We had heard stories about burning 
churches, and so on, and were hesitant 
and afraid whether there would be reli- 
gious freedom under the new regime. 

“This kept us so busy that we had no 
time for contacts abroad. 

“T would not agree that the door was 
closed—as far as the Christian churches 
were concerned, anyway. 

“T can remember the Three Self Move- 
ment from 25 years ago. In the past few 
years, it has enabled us to put the Chinese 
churches deeply into the Chinese soil. 

“There can be no true fellowship with 
churches abroad until we have put our 
own churches in good order. We have still 
some way to go, but we have largely 
achieved this. Self-support is still a prob- 
lem, but at least we are now in a position 
to receive guests from abroad, and we 
have had many in the past year.” 

(The reader must examine these state- 
ments against what has been related in 
previous articles, and against what will 
be related in future ones.) 


A Little Man In Uniform 


The 73-year-old Methodist Bishop 
Kuang Zan-tsuen said that he enjoyed 
complete religious freedom. 

“During the Japanese occupation in 
Peking,” he said, “I found that you had to 
submit an outline of your sermon in ad- 
vance. You then had to adhere to what the 
outline said, otherwise a little man in a 
uniform would come and take you away. 

“T was frankly in great fear when the 
communists came. But they were so polite 
and orderly that all our fears vanished. 

“As to foreign missions, I believe in 
them, when they preach the teachings of 
Christ. But I would bave nothing to do 
with missions that did other things. 

“For this reason, I am all for our Gov- 
ernment. As long as they behave like this, 


I am happy to give the Government my 
support and help.” 

Pastor Chi Ching-ts’ai, China’s Baptist 
leader, said he agreed with the others. 

“Recently, an Indonesian Baptist pastor 
came to see me,” he said. 

“He was here on a visit, and he told me 
he was worried about the Baptist Church 
in China. In fact, he said that he found 
himself opposed to Chinese Baptists. 


Thanks To The Government 


“T had heard this about him, and for 
that reason I had asked him to see me. 

“This Indonesian pastor told me he had 
two problems. The first was that we Chi- 
nese Baptists seemed so close to other 
Christians now that there did not seem 
much difference between us. 

“The second problem was that he 
heard that in China today the Baptists de- 
voted the first part of their sermon to 
politics, and the second part to religion. 

“T told him that was not so,” Pastor Chi 
said. “I told him that if Chinese Christians 
cooperated with each other more than ever 
before, that was thanks to our Govern- 
ment. I told him that there was no politics 
preached in Baptist Churches, and that 
we preached only the Word of God be- 
cause the Government had made it possi- 
ble for us to do so.” 

The delegation listened in attentive 
silence to this, but none of us tried to 
elucidate what it meant! 


Meetings Are Futile ; 


We had still not reached the core of 
Bishop Cranswick’s question — and as a 
matter of fact we never did, at this meet- 
ing, anyway. This was partly due to the 
form that the meeting now took, with each 
Chinese in turn making a statement, in 
much the way the Primate had suggested. 

I first realized at this meeting the futil- 
ity of such gatherings, which repeated 
themselves all over China, from the point 
of view of getting at facts themselves, in- 
stead of what people said were facts. The 
Chinese technique—I do not know whether 
this is a recent development—is not to 
carry on a discussion with the cut-and- 
thrust typical of meetings in the West. It 
is for each side, as it were, to present a 
set-piece argument, and for neither side to 
cross-examine. 

The only really satisfactory way to col- 
lect evidence is in private conversation, 
or in very small groups. 

The Rev. Yang Shou-tong was highly 
critical of several foreign missionary 
bodies, and particularly the C.I.M., for 
their failure to encourage an indigenous 
pastorate. At the prompting of a 
C.H.S.K.H. bishop present — one of the 
very few impromptu moments of the whole 
meeting—he agreed that the C.H.S.K.H. 
was unique in its approach to indigeniza- 
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tion. 

Like the Methodist Bishop Kuang, he 
had been fearful after “Liberation.” He, 
too, had found the communists reasonable. 
But things had been very difficult at that 
time, he said, because of shortages of staff 
and money in those areas evangelized, for 


example, by the C.I.M. 


Miss Tsoh Fu-ru, the woman lay worker 
at the “Christian Meeting Place,” a strong- 
ly evangelical — in fact fundamentalist — 
center of some importance in Shanghai, 
told us in very shocked tones the story 
of an Indonesian pastor whom she had 
received, and who had heard of a certain 
Chinese pastor and his wife who had been 
imprisoned for their Christian faith. 


Adultery Is Criminal 


In fact, it appeared, the pastor had been 
imprisoned for espionage, and his wife— 
oh, horror! —was in jail for adultery. 
Adultery, it appeared, was a criminal of- 
fense in China (a fact I later confirmed ) 
and if only for this reason Miss Tsoh feels 
she must in good conscience support the 
Government. 


Her story of this unfortunate lapse by a 
pastor and his wife, Miss Tsoh told us, 
was recounted as an instance of the way 
in which untrue tales about persecution 
came to circulate abroad. Here was a good 
Indonesian pastor, who actually believed 
that his Chinese confrere and his wife had 
been imprisoned for his faith, when all the 
time they had betrayed it. 


Happily, Miss Tsoh assured us, the Goy- 
ernment had seen to it that all such others 
had met with a condign fate, and “the 
spiritual life of all churches is now better 
since they have been cleansed of these un- 
fortunate political elements,” she said. 


I think we were all impressed by this 
testimony. Especially when we learned 
that the good Indonesian had visited the 
erring couple in jail and (although they 
had not actually been brought to trial at 
that stage) heard their admissions him- 


self. 


The Three-Self Movement 


I think, too, that Bishop Ting must have 
caught Mrs. Mowll’s eye a moment after 
I did, for he quickly brought the discus- 
sion on to the Three Self Movement. 

The Three Self Movement is relevant to 
this article only to the extent that it ex- 
plains the relations between the 
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China’s Three-Self Movement is the Equivalent of the National Council of Churches. 
... It also is a Convenient Vehicle for ‘Keeping In Touch’ with the Government. 


C.H.S.K.H. and the Protestant denomina- 
tions and groups. There is no branch of 
the World Council of Churches as such in 
China. The Three Self Movement covers 
everything. It is the equivalent of the 
British Council of Churches, or the Amer- 
ican National Council of Churches of 
Christ—and a great deal more besides. 


Apart from its value, mentioned in a 
previous article, in enabling the Govern- 
ment to deal economically with all the 
churches, and in providing a channel 
through which the several churches can 
present a common front to the Govern- 
ment, it has come inevitably to bring the 
several denominations closer together. 


Its existence helps explain the almost 
identical terms in which all Chinese Chris- 
tians speak of the Government, for it is 
through the Three Self Movement in each 
center, with its liaison with the Bureau 
oi Religious Affairs, that the weekly (and 


China: Big, Busy and Bustling 


in some places twice-weekly) lectures for 
church workers and pastors are arranged. 


These lectures are not compulsory, but 
it would be a foolish clergyman or church 
worker who did not attend them. Not only 
would his absence be noted, and inter- 
preted perhaps as a sign of unfortunate 
indifference to the splendid policy and 
achievements of the Chinese Government, 
he would be out of touch with his Gov- 
ernment’s thinking in a way that might 
handicap him in his work. 


These lectures — perhaps conferences 
would be a better term—are arranged im 
most places to take place on Mondays 
morning. They last the whole morning. 

The general idea is for some prominent 
official to explain some aspect of the Cen- 
tral Government’s policy, and for thoss 
who attend to ask such questions as theyyp 
wish in order fully to understand that! 
policy. 

Whether the topics for discussion are=} 
uniform throughout China I do not know, 
but I should imagine they are so, on thes) 
whole, if only because of the identical! 
replies given to most questions we asked! 
on matters which might have been ex-- 
pected to have been covered in these dis-- 
cussions. 


‘Explanations’ For Everybody 


I think it would be quite wrong to term | 
these conferences “brain washings,” in _ 
the sense that the term is usually em- 
ployed. I should also point out that Chris- 
tian leaders are not singled out for this 
treatment: professional and industrial and | 
other groups of all kinds, all over China, | 
as well as Party members, receive the | 
same courses of “explanation of Govern- | 
ment policy.” 

In_addition, I formed the impression 
that there might be a genuine exchange of 
views at some of these meetings, if not all, | 
and that a Christian leader with a strong 
personality could without difficulty get his 
view across to the local civil authority, 
who in turn would certainly convey that 
view higher up if necessary. 


Church Is Still Anglican 


Despite the close contact which it now 
enjoys with the Protestant bodies, and the 
obviously great influence that it wields, 
the C.H.S.K.H. is still doctrinally unaf- 
fected, and completely Anglican. It has 
not been colored with pan-Protestantism. 
Nor has it tended like a great many of the 
Protestant denominations to abandon any _ 
part of its doctrinal position, or te com- 
promise about it, for the sake of an 
illusory “unity.” 

This is nowhere so clear as in meetings 
of the Three Self Movement, or as it is 
in, say, the Nanking Union Theological 
Seminary, which will be dealt with in an- | 
other article. ¢ 
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Provisional Inter-Communion, Recognition 


of Clergy Proposed in South India Report 


_ The “South India Report” has at last 
been launched. The Church has been 
waiting for this ever since September 
when the delegation returned from its 
extended visit to the Church of South 
India. The unanimous report of the dele- 
gation’s findings was presented to the 
Joint Commission on Ecumenical Rela- 
tions at its meeting in January. There was 
very little discussion of the report, since 
no action was necessary except to receive 
it and transmit it to the Church. This has 
been done, and the first phase of General 
Convention’s purpose in sending the dele- 
gation has been fulfilled: namely, to get 
a first hand look at the Church of South 


India in action. 


Second Phase Underway 

The second phase of General Conven- 
tion’s purpose has now begun. While our 
Church has not yet taken any official ac- 
tion as to our relationship with the Church 
of South India, we are the first Province 
of the Anglican Communion to send an 
official delegation to visit and report back. 
A number of Provinces have already stated 
their positions; the Provinces of Scotland, 
West Africa, Canada, South Africa, Can- 
terbury and York. Since the entire Angli- 
can Communion is involved in the Church 
of South India (because one of the uniting 
Churches was part of the Anglican Com- 
munion), it is necessary for all Provinces 
to state their positions with respect to the 
ministry and intercommunion. For the 
most part, our interest is academic. Very 
few of our members will ever live in South 
Tndia, and very few members of the C.S.I. 
will make their homes in parishes of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. Even so, the 
Church of South India has a right to know 
where we stand with reference to them. 


Recommendations Are Endorsed 
Quite unexpectedly the delegation 
made, in addition to its official report, a 
series of recommendations. While these 
recommendations are tentative, they do 
give some guidance to the deliberations 
of the Theological Committee appointed 
by the Joint Commission to formulate the 
final resolutions to be presented to Gen- 
eral Convention in 1958. These recom- 
mendations and resolutions were not only 
unanimously presented by the delegation, 
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but were unanimously endorsed by the 
Theological Committee. The first interim 
report of the Theological Committee on 
these resolutions was made and is avail- 
able as part of the “Report on South 
India.” The delegation, in making its re- 
port, said it was almost compelled to in- 
clude these resolutions in its report. 

Six Resolutions Presented 

Leaning heavily on the actions of the 
Church of England at the meetings of the 
Convocations of Canterbury and York in 
the summer of 1955, six resolutions were 
presented. The first would recognize the 
episcopally ordained ministers and epis- 
copally consecrated bishops of the C.S.I. 
as true bishops, priests and deacons in 
the Church of God, and that these minis- 
ters when temporarily within the juris- 
diction of our Church may, with the 
permission of the bishop of the diocese, 
celebrate the Holy Communion in our 
Churches. The second resolution gives the 
bishop of a diocese, at his discretion, 
power to authorize the celebration of the 
liturgy of the C.S.I. by the episcopally 
ordained ministry of that Church. Resolu- 
tion three simply gives ministers of the 
C.S.I. permission to preach in our Church 
with the permission of the bishop of the 
diocese. Resolution four gives permission 
to our own clergy to celebrate the Holy 
Communion within the Church of South 
India. Resolutions five and six give per- 
mission for communicant members of the 
C.S.I. to receive Holy Communion in our 
Churches when temporarily resident with- 
in our jurisdiction, and to give communi- 
cant members of our Church permission 
to receive Communion in the C.S.1. when 
temporarily resident in South India. 

It is hoped that the Church at large 
will give careful consideration to these 
resolutions. The general effect of these 
resolutions as they stand would give the 
fullest possible fellowship with the Church 
of South India we feel can be given at the 
present time. 

In transmitting the report to the Church 
along with the recommendations and the 
interim report of the Theological Com- 
mittee, the Joint Commission said: “We 
transmit herewith the report of the dele- 
gation from our Church to the Church of 
South India, together with an interim re- 


ECUMENICAL REPORT... 


by James W. Kennedy 


port of our Theological Committee, com- 
mending them earnestly to our Church for 
study. The final recommendations of this 
Commission will be made in due course to 
the General Convention. We do not, how- 
ever, merely forward these reports without 
comment. We have received them with 
profound gratitude, and we propose them 
for the Church’s discussion with as warm 


and confident commendation as a_pre- 


liminary study of them warrants... 

“.. . Our delegation saw this Church 
in action... has reported on it fully, and, 
in the light of their visit, proposed certain 
procedures for our adoption. These pro- 
cedures are the heart of their report and 
will be, we hope, at the heart of our 
Church’s consideration. It would be pre- 
mature for our Commission to give the 
final endorsement now, before the Church 
has had time to give this deliberate con- 
sideration, to ask the pertinent questions, 
and to communicate its thought and 
queries to the Commission. 


‘Not a Perfect Solution’ 


“Nevertheless we believe that the gen- 
eral approach advocated is right, and 
should be taken by our Church; and we 
are particularly grateful for the honest 
and imaginative way in which these pro- 
posals were made. The importance of 
them lies not only in the particular case 
of the Church of South India. It is right 
that we should look intently at this new 
body and make up our minds about our 
duty toward it; it is even more important 
that we should look at ourselves and our 
principles, in relationship to the Church 
of South India and to the other similar 
plans in other areas of Christendom. 

“The Church of South India is not a 
perfect solution, but it contains what we 
believe to be the essential elements of 
truth, and it is a going concern.” 

It cannot be too strongly noted that 
these resolutions are not necessarily in 
final form and will be carefully recon- 
sidered in detail in the light of the 
Church’s reactions before communicating 
the final report to General Convention in 
1958. While at first glance it seems that 
the delegation would not have our Church 
do as much as the Church of England did, 
upon closer examination practically all of 
the points are covered which were passed 
by the convocations of Canterbury and 
York. 

The delegation will remain as consult- 
ants to the Theological Committee. 
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Richmond Clergy Show Courage 


The clergy of the City of Richmond have issued a “State- 
ment of Conviction on Race.” It first appeared as an adver- 
tisement in the Richmond newspapers and created quite 
a stir in the editorial and correspondence columns there- 
after. This is, in our judgment, a courageous statement, 
although its critics can easily pick flaws, both theological 
and historical, in the details of its argument. In its general 
tone and in the positive statement of “Personal Convic- 
tions,” the document is sound and, in its way, heroic. 

Three things disturb us in this matter. One is the patron- 
izing superficiality of the newspaper comment. Another is 
the breakdown of communications indicated in the letters 
to the editors. And finally, we continue to be amazed at the 
timidity of some of our own clergy in standing up to be 
counted on issues which affect the moral climate of the 
entire community. The statement of the Richmond clergy 
did not deal with the matter of segregation-integration 
directly. It considered the more basic matters of honesty, 
courtesy, freedom, fair play and respect for law. If religion 
is not concerned with these matters, it need not concern 
itself with any matters. There is room for great differences 
of opinion on the specific application of Christian princi- 
ples to the practical problems of the day. But there can be 
no compromise on the principles themselves. 

There is a general aversion to what laymen call the 
clergy’s “meddling in politics.” The ministers who pre- 
pared this statement knew that they would be told to “mind 
their own business” and to “stick to their pulpits.” The 
editor of one of the Virginia newspapers, who, as far as 
we have been able to discover, has not distinguished him- 
self as either lawyer or historian, pontifically asserted that 
“our local reverends may be good theologians but they 
are exceedingly poor historians; and they are as ignorant 
of law as they are of history.” (How easy it is thus to dis- 

' miss an idea with which we disagree! Begging the question 
is to evade the real issue. One letter to the editor sug- 
gested that “these impractical day-dreaming theorists 
should all hide themselves in a monastery and let the 
practical people solve problems as God intended it to be.” 
(In this case, however, the clergy seem to have been more 
practical than either journalists or politicians.) Another 
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letter suggested that the clergy were trying to “destroy ou; 
white race in Virginia.” (This person, obviously, hadn\ 
even taken the time to read the Statement.) The sad con} 
clusion which one reaches after reading such as this is tha: 
so few of these people—laymen, clergy, editors, and legis: 
lators—have taken the trouble really to listen to what the 
other has to say. There is an almost complete breakdowr} 
of communications. Everyone is talking and no one is 
listening. 

The Richmond statement is rather restrained and reai 
sonable. There is little bitterness in it; unless, describing; 
the Virginia governments’ handling of the current racia 
situation as “exceedingly inept” may be so described. (We 


Ministers Rap 
State’s Moves 


In Race Issue 
‘Inept Handling’ Is Blamed 


On Governor, Assembly 


The Richmond Ministers Association yesterday | 

adopted a 1,500-word “Statement of Conviction on Race’ | 
criticizing Governor Stanley and the Virginia General | 
Assembly for “their exceedingly inept handling of the 
current racial situation.” 
_ ._A spokesman for the group said the statement 
is designed as a credo about which Virginians who op- 
pose the Stanley no-integration plan and anti-NAACP 
bills can rally. 

The statement says the Governor and the General 
Assembly “coerced their own 
solution without due considera- 


Gray Given eater moral or religious 
| A : e 


It says that “the Legislature | 
has take pe strides toward 2 
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ST. PATRICK’S SHAMROCK: St. Patrick’s Day, March 17th, reminds us of the familiar 
legend of St. Patrick and the shamrock. When the pagans of Ireland demanded that he prove 
that the Father, Son and Holy Spirit are three Persons, yet One in essence, he chose a 
shamrock to make his point. He picked a leaf and asked his adversaries whether or not he 
held up one leaf or three. If one leaf, then why were there three petals of equal size? 
If three leaves, then why only one stem? The pagans could make no answer, whereupon 
Patrick said, “If you cannot explain so simple a mystery as the shamrock, how can you 
hope to understand anything so profound as the Holy Trinity”? 


heard one of the State’s most distinguished lawyers say 
the same thing.) They did say, in bold language, that “with 
strange persistence compounded of pride, prejudice, per- 
sonal bitterness toward persons of opposite opinions, and 
the wide distortion of the truth by some members, the 
Legislature has taken long strides toward a vindictive, 
dictatorial way of government, foreign to our traditions 
and guaranteeing years of tension if not tragedy among the 
citizens of Virginia.” In general, the ministers’ statement 
proposed five things: the repeal of laws which, in their 
judgment, restrict civil and religious liberty in the free and 
open discussion of race problems; the respect for law by 
the state, especially the end of any effort to circumvent or 
to defy the Supreme Court; the guarding of local commu- 
nity rights; the return of school problems to competent 
educators with the faith that a satisfactory solution of 
racial problems can be reached by men of good will; and 
that wherever possible, and as rapidly as possible, social 
custom violating the dignity of the Negro should be eradi- 
cated. The Statement made it plain, furthermore, that this 
“does not involve inter-marriage or amalgamation of the 
races; it declares a wholesome respect for all people and 
evidences common courtesy.” 

If the statement of such elemental principles consti- 
tutes “meddling in politics,” then we favor more of it. 
Actually we do not believe it does. This has nothing to do 
with the old problem of the “separation of Church and 


State.” The law of the land forbids any kind of established 
Church or official state religion. We, as a people, want no 
part of a state-supported Church or of a government con- 
trolled by the Church. That is a different matter. What we 
do want is a Christian nation, “one nation under God, 
indivisible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

If religion means anything at all it means everything to 
the believer. It is not something we can put on only on 
Sunday like a blue serge suit. The principles of Christian- 
ity are related to everything we do. The man of faith asks 
God’s guidance in every vital decision he makes—in the 
way he runs his daily life, in his business, in all his personal 
relationships, and even in the way he votes. We know a 
great editor who prayed constantly over hisseditorials, and 
a man whose decisions affected millions of people whe 
sought the advice of his minister on a matter of high gov- 
ernmental policy. 

If the clergy can make clear to the people God’s will in 
any of the great issues before us, it is not just their privi- 
lege but their duty to do so. They are not infallible, nor do 
any of them—save One—claim to be. They must interpret 
God’s will as they see it or else the prophetic Voice may for- 
ever be silent in the land. This is not an ideal world and 
seldom, if ever, can fallible human beings reach ideal solu- 
tions to the practical problems of the day. But if ever we 
lose sight of our ideals, we are lost. “Without vision the 
people perish.” 


Evening Communions and Bishops Permission 


There is a growing movement in the Church toward 
evening Communions—not as the regular time for the 
Church’s services but to meet the special needs of people. 
In our time we have mixed night and day so that some 
people rarely see the sun, but toil or play through the night. 
Long distance commuting, night shifts in factories, mili- 
tary maneuvers—such things have upset the normal order 
of the hours. 

We have seen a High Mass at Westminster Cathedral 
(Roman Catholic) in London at 4 o’clock in the afternoon. 
We recently learned of a great Anglo-Catholic parish in 
Canada which has a regular Evening Communion. With 
all of this we are pleased. After all, our Lord said that “the 
Sabbath was made for man and not man for the Sabbath.” 

What puzzles us, however, is that some of our bishops 
have felt they needed to issue special permission for such 
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services. Several of our readers have brought this to our 
attention. 

If this is not challenged openly and strongly we are 
afraid that it will be taken for granted that it is the bishop’s 
right to decide when an Episcopal clergyman may cele- 
brate the Holy Communion. There is no rubric or canon 
which bestows this right. Because the Pope may have 
issued such permission is no reason why we should imitate 
the Roman canon law. Ours is a constitutional episcopate 
and our bishops’ powers are defined by ecclesiastical law. 
The power to limit his clergy (and thereby to limit the flow 
of the Grace of God) from celebrating the Holy Commun- 
ion at times which will enable this great Sacrament to be 
of help to their people is clearly not given to the bishops of 
our Church. They cannot “permit” what has never been 
prohibited. 


First in a Lenten Series 


Prayer 


and 


Personal Religion 


by John B. Coburn 


Beginning with this first Lenten issue and continuing for five issues we shall publish a conden- 
sation of Prayer and Personal Religion. On March 4th the Westminster Press printed the 
complete book. It may be obtained from your book store. 

Subsequent chapters will discuss where, when, and how to pray; the kinds of Christian 
prayer; prayer cells and retreats; worship related to everyday life; and the connection 
between prayer, suffering, and joy.—Editor’s Note 


1 Response to God 


ae purpose of Prayer and Personal Religion is to help 
people to pray and to grow in their personal religious 
life. It is, therefore, about their inner life and their personal 
relationship with God. Although this relationship is always 
unique for each person, there is nevertheless a general way 
by which God deals with men and through which they re- 
spond. Prayer and Personal Religion is concerned with this 
general pattern. It is written with the hope, however, that 
each person who reads it will be helped to understand how 
God is already dealing with him personally and therefore 
to respond more fully to him. This is the way by which 
most of us come finally to discover that it is God himself 
who teaches us best to pray. 

Prayer is response to God. The first step is God’s. He 
begins the relationship with us. When we pray, we have 
made our response. 

If you have ever prayed, you have already responded to 
God. Indeed, if you have even wanted to pray, you have 
responded. In either case, it is a sure sign that God has al- 
ready touched you. And if you have never prayed, it may 
be because you have not recognized His touch. 


THE AUTHOR: John B. Coburn is Dean of 
Trinity Cathedral in Newark, New Jersey. 
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Look for a moment at some of the ways God touches: 
people. You may recognize some of these experiences as: 
your own. God may already have done more in your life: 
than you suspect. 

Have you ever, for example, had the experience of stand-- 
ing outdoors at night alone, looking up into the heavens?’ 
It is a brilliantly clear night, and the stars stand out so dis- 
tinctly that you feel as though you could almost reach up: 
and touch one. As you look at this canopy above you, you! 
are suddenly overwhelmed by a sense of the immensity and! 
greatness and mysterious order in the universe, and with: 
a sense of your own tiny insignificance in contrast. If you: 
have ever had such an experience, both exalting you and| 
humbling you at the same time, God may have touched! 
you. For this is one of the ways God breaks in on people. 

A somewhat similar experience is described by a young: 
college graduate. “In recent years,” he writes, “I have been: 
struck more and more by my inability to direct my life ac- 
cording to my own best intentions. I find myself again and 
again caught in patterns of behavior I have firmly resolved 
to avoid. I discover a weakness within myself which I have 
not been aware of. At the same time, when I go off on long: 
walks in the country, which has always been a pleasure of 
mine, I have a vague, uneasy sense that something else or 
someone else is around, and trying to communicate with 
me. So I ask, “What goes on here?’” If you have ever felt 
yourself confronted by some such sense of “otherness,” 
which is frequently mysterious and awesome and perhaps 
even frightening, you have been exposed to one of the 
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experiences by which God breaks through to a person’s 
consciousness. 

Some people recognize God first simply through a sense 
of duty. One man, attempting to explain how he responded 
to life after he had, in a few months, lost his wife and two 
of his children, said: “At that time I soon discovered life 
was spelling out for me a four-letter word, d-u-t-y. So I 
have tried ever since to do my duty to my colleagues, my 
family, and my community.” It was through this that he 
came gradually to relate these duties to his God. So wher- 
ever there is an “ought” in your life, when you are faced 
with nothing to go on except what you know is “right,” 
there is one of the ways God’s touch is seen. 

Again, if you have ever had the suspicion that the only 
problem you really have is yourself—and not somebody or 
something else—then you may have an undercurrent in 
your life of feeling guilty. Perhaps you have had no clear 
idea just what it was you were guilty of or by whom 
judged, but there has been a persistent gnawing, uneasy 
feeling. This is sometimes an opening into your life that 
God is responsible for, through which you can turn to him. 

To take an entirely different kind of experience, you 
may at one time or another have been taken quite out of 
yourself and “transported into another world.” This some- 
imes happens when people are confronted by sheer beauty 
—a sunset or a work of art or a beautiful woman—or when 
hey are “carried away” by great music, or become “lost” 
n contemplating a magnificent idea. Men and women are 
‘inspired” to become more than they normally are when 
hey come face to face with saints, or, indeed, when they 
all in love. There is frequently given a sense of yearning 
x longing for something the world cannot give. These 
xperiences may come from God; so if you have ever 
iad any such “inspiration,” you may have been touched, 
iowever lightly, by him. 

Perhaps the most obvious “religious” way by which men 
yave been drawn toward God has been through the per- 
istent appeal of the Bible and the church. Even among 
hose who have turned away from organized religion, there 
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has been a kind of inner restlessness which has caused 
them to take an almost wistful look at the Christian faith. 
So they turn from time to time to that which represents 
God. They read the Bible, perhaps off and on for years, 
or infrequently they attend services of the church. You may 
have known this peculiar and hard-to-define fascination, 
either of the Bible or of the church, and been drawn by one 
of the ways God often uses to touch men. 

These, then, are some of the human experiences 
through which God breaks into the lives of men. If you 
have ever had any like them, and because of them have 
prayed, or even wanted to pray, you have been touched 
by God and responded to -him. You may not have known 
it then. You may have difficulty believing it now. But this 
is the starting place: prayer is response to God. Prayer is 
always the second step in response to the initiative taken 


by God. 


What Is God Like? 


We need now to get some accurate picture of this God 
to whom we respond. When you think of God, how do 
you picture him—as a policeman or a judge, or a kindly 
old grandfather, or a remote First Cause? These are com- 
mon ideas of God, and they are wrong. These false ideas 
of God are responsible for most of the trouble people 
have in life. If you begin with the wrong idea of God, 
then you get the wrong idea of yourself and of other people 
and of the relation of God to them. Then, with the wrong 
idea of everyone, you are in trouble. 

Here is another picture of God. It is not entirely accurate, 
of course, because man’s words can never describe him 
perfectly. It is a rough picture, and a simple one, and 
it is only approximately true, but it fits within a Christian 
framework. Try to think of God in some such way as this. 
It may take some believing at the outset. Remember, how- 
ever, that you can never get in trouble by thinking thoughts 
of God that are too great. 

God is a Person. He is infinitely more than this, but he 
is at least this. And this is the place to begin; for if you 
think of God primarily as a Person, then when you speak 
to him, you can say, “You,” and “I.” When he addresses 
you, he in turn speaks to a person 
and also says, “You.” Thus a two- 
personal conversation, set in a 
personal relationship, can be set 
up. This personal conversation is 
the essence of prayer. 

God is a Person who thinks and 
acts. His thoughts and actions are 
perfect. He always “does the 
truth”; his works are, without 
fail, beautiful and good; and he 
is responsible for joy and peace 
in the hearts of men. His actions 
in and through people and nature 
always have such characteristics 
as these. 

Best of all, however, God 
is a loving Person. The reason 
he began the world and cre- 
ated everything within it is 
because of his love. He loves 
everybody everywhere all 


the time. Indeed he created you because he loves you. 
You can actually think of him best as one who loves you 
as though you were the only person in the world. This is 
how much he loves you. Now what he wants above all 
else is to have you love him in return. You know from your 
own experience with human love that this is what a lover 
always wants: to have the person he loves respond to him 
with love. 

So God has been trying in and through all the experiences 
of your life so to touch you that you will begin to turn 
to him and end by loving him. He has been striving to 
break through not only in the out-of-the-ordinary experi- 
ences mentioned above, but in all the events and relation- 
ships of your life, whether they be of love and peace, sor- 
row and death, guilt and sin, or beauty and joy. There is 
no experience that has not been a means by which God 
has been trying to communicate with you. He has been 
doing everything he possibly can to overcome the separa- 
tion between you and him. As we shall see later, he will 
stop at nothing that is not contrary to his nature—not even 
the death of his Son—so that you and he may be brought 
together to converse with each other, saying, “I,” and 
“You,” that you may know God as your lover and yourself 
as his beloved. 

lf you can get this kind of picture of God, or anything 
like this, you have enough to start with intelligently. There 
are experiences in your life that can best be understood 
as experiences through which God has been trying to touch 
you. They begin to make sense because now, perhaps for 
the first time, you can see how God is involved in them. 
Through them he has found you. 

This two-step experiment will help you to see for your- 
self the truth of what God has already done in your life: 

1. Take this present moment and ask yourself, “What 
are the good things I have in my life right now for which 
1 know I am not responsible?” Make a list—your life itself, 
someone who loves you and trusts you, your intelligence, 
your parents and family background, work to do, friends 

. what else? Make your list. Now test this statement: 

Everything good in your life that you know you are not 
responsible for, God is responsible for. 

2. Next, write down all the things in your life, at this 
moment, that you consider evil. What are they? Sickness, 
failures, death of loved ones, misunderstandings, hopes 
broken, your sins (do not slide over these—be specific) .. . 
what else? Make your list. Now test this statement: 

Everything in your life that you consider evil, God per- 
mits. 

What are your findings? Can you point to any good in 
your life that you believe God is responsible for? Can 
you see any evil in your life that is permitted by God for 
a special purpose? If your answer to either question is 
“yes,” then that is precisely where God is touching you 
now. It is from this place that you can turn to him in re- 
sponse to his initiative. This is the beginning of a personal 
relationship which is started by God and which continues 
as you increasingly come to know and love and serve him. 

Your prayer is your response. It is the second step. The 
first step was God’s. It has already been taken. 

The way to begin is to say at this moment, “O God, 
you....” Once you have said, “God, you” and not “God, 
he,” you have begun to pray. This is your response to God. 
Prayer is always response to God. It is a second step you 
can take now. 
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“O God, I have this . . . to say to you.” oe 
“What have you to say tome...?” 


s) 


2 Begin Where You Are 


If you have tried other ways of life apart from God and 
found them wanting, the suggestions which follow mayy 
be helpful. Let us suppose you have made the two-step 
experiment in the preceding paragraphs and now decides 
to respond to God. There are two simple rules to follow 
at the beginning. The first one is: Be yourself. , 

Be natural before God. Do not pretend to be what yor 
are not. Do not pretend to emotions you do not feel. Tell 
him whatever is on your heart and mind with whatever! 
words are most natural to you. You do not have to spea 
to him in “religious” language about “spiritual” matters} 
only. If it is easier to say, “You know” than “Thou know~ 
est,” say it. We shall see later how the great prayers of thee 
ages, clothed in prayer form and with their majestic lan- 
guage, can quite properly be used. But when you begin, 
speak as naturally and as easily as you would to a friend 
since God is just that. 

This matter of being yourself, however, goes deeper thant 
language. It goes to the depths of your feelings about 
God and the circumstances of your life. You do not haveg 
to feel “pious” before God, or “holy,” or “spiritual.” Yo 
are meant to be honest. Do not, therefore, try to hide¢ 
your true feelings from God. If you feel resentful before 
God, because someone you love has died, do not say with 
your lips, “O God, thy will be done,” when underneath 
in your heart you are saying: “This is a terrible things 
you have done. What an awful God you are!” This dis: 
honesty will set up smoldering resentment within, and it 
will break out destructively sooner or later. 

The important thing is to tell God exactly how you d 
feel: “O God, how can you be so unjust, so heartless! Ii 
this is what you are really like, I’m through with yo 
before we begin.” 

You cannot cover up before God. Be honest and natura! If 
and express yourself just as you are—not as you imagine’ 
God (or somebody else) says you ought to be. This natura, 
expression of yourself at the outset is the guarantee tha 
you can go on to a creative, free, and mature relationshi, 
with God. 

A young father sat grim-faced throughout the funeras 
service of his four-year-old son, who had died of polio: 
As he listened to the opening words, “I know that my 
Redeemer liveth,” he kept murmuring under his breath 
“God, Pll get back at you for this. V’Il get back at you 
for this.” 

This was the first honest conversation he had ever hac 
with God. 

Later he commented: “That was a foolish thing to say; 
I suppose. How could I ever get back at God? Yet it waa 
honest, and it kept the relationship with God open. Tha) 
was the way I felt, and it was right to clear the atmospheré 
and get it all off my chest. For then I gradually came td 
myself and saw that death does have to go into some fina: 
framework and only God can absorb it. I read and reread 
all those experiences of men suffering before God, espe} 
cially Job, and in time his sentiments became mine, 0 
almost mine. I know now that my Redeemer does live’ 

continued on page 3 
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» Living and Learning 


Concerning 


Traditions 


by Marion Kelleran 


The Lenten season reminds us again of one of the pressing 
problems of the Church School, and indeed of the whole 
Church: that of the place and function of tradition. 

Any historic religion is bound to have traditions. A revealed 
faith, deeply rooted in a religion already ancient when it 
began nearly two thousand years ago, is even more surely 
bound to have traditions. It may even be bound by them. What 
is the place of tradition? What do we do with it as we teach 
children at home and at church? How do we transmit it? And 
what do we transmit? 7 

One thing we all must face is the fact that we are bearers 
of the tradition which we inherited, or which we picked up 
somewhere along the way of our own life in the church. If 
we do not teach, by word or by our living, that tradition, it 
is perfectly possible for it to die, and to do so in an astonish- 
ingly short space of time. This is one of the responsibilities of 
our role, not only as teachers or parents, but as the Church. 
It ought to be faced. It ought to be faced realistically and not 
sentimentally, and it ought to be faced from inside the tradi- 
tion — where by our baptism we stand — rather than from 
outside it. When we look at tradition let us do so as Christians 
rather than as secularists. 


What Is a Tradition? 


Let me say right at the beginning that I have no easy defini- 
tion of this word tradition. Latin, even as feeble as mine, gives 
us the clue that it is something handed down, or given over, 
and the word has about it a feeling-tone of time past. There 
are no limits set to this period of time. One sometimes hears 
it said that in some parts of the country a thing is a rarity 
when first done, a custom the second time it is repeated, and a 
well-established tradition the third time. In other places 
already rich in tradition, things remain “new” for a long time. 
On the whole, relatively modern practices acquire the patina 
of age very quickly. It is said that the late Bishop William 
Lawrence of Massachusetts, whose long and distinguished life 
covered a substantial part of American church history, once 
remarked that he had heard described as apostolic certain 
customs which he knew to have been introduced in his lifetime. 


It is well for us to remember, therefore, that while a great and 
continued on page 33 
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HRISTIANITY is an adventure in faith; but this word 

faith is a hard one for ordinary people. It seems ob- 
secure and hazy. I prefer to call it confidence. Without 
confidence no athlete can ever be a champion. Confidence 
doesn’t mean braggadocio or boasting, but the arrival at 
the conviction that you can do it. 

Jim Turner, the New York Yankee’s pitching coach, 
once said to me, “A timid man can’t pitch. When there are 
three men on and the big hitter is at the plate, he can’t say 
to himself, ‘I can’t do it’. The successful pitcher is unafraid 
of the big hitter. He says to himself, “This man’s got nerve 
to be up there at the plate. I could get up out of a sick 
bed and strike him out’.” 

George Sisler, one of the greatest players of ali time and 
a great gentleman, told me that a good ball player can’t 
be frightened by a wild pitcher. He said, “An afraid man 
can’t hit.” Sisler pointed out that the good hitter concen- 
trates only on the ball. He has only one thing in mind—to 
hit that ball. “A timid man can’t pitch.” “An afraid man 
can’t hit.” Branch Rickey used to say that when rookies 
come up to the big leagues you can give them every test 
with a stop watch, batting practice and so forth, but that 
the real difference is a spiritual one. The manager has to 
decide which of these young men will pay the price to 
become a champion. Because, as he pointed out, it takes 
persistence to learn to slide, to learn to bat, to learn to 
throw the ball, and to field it. 

In a world series game, Dick Wirts hit the ball to the 
extreme depth of center field in the Polo Grounds in 


RED BARBER, one of the nation’s prominent sports an- 
nouncers, is a layreader in our Church and a vigorous 
supporter of the Diocese of New York’s social work. This 
article is from an address given during the “Adventures 
in Faith” series, sponsored by the Men of St. Paul’s Church, 
Richmond, Va. 
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h Builds 


Champions 


a Mal Self-discipline is the key to confidence, and you must have both 


to succeed in sports. The same is true in our lives as Christians. 


By WALTER (RED) BARBER 


New York. Willie Mays went back and back and back 
and right at the base of the concrete wall of the bleachers, 
and when it looked as if he would crash into it, he caught 
the ball and dropped to his knees to keep from hitting 
the wall. It was truly one of the great catches. | think 
it was the turning point of that entire world series. It 
shook the Cleveland club. It gave the New York team 
confidence. I said to Mays in back of the batting cage the 
next day, “Willie, when Wirts hit that ball I didn’t think 
you were going to catch it.” And neither did anyone else 
in that ball park except one man. Willie said to me, “I 
knew I was going to catch it.” This confidence meant that 
he didn’t lose any time, he didn’t waste any energy, he con- 
centrated on the one job to be done. Why did Willie Mays 
catch that ball? The answer is simple: He knew he was 
going to catch it. 

I think sometimes in our Christian religion that we 
forget that the most confident man in the world was Our 
Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. He preached, lived, and 
taught a complete confidence in God the Father, God the 
Holy Spirit, and in Himself. Christianity should be vibrant 
and strong, full of confidence in which our faith extends 
in ever-widening circles. Each of us as Christians should 
know that we can “catch it,” and be willing to pay the 
price to become one of God’s champions. 

Jesus was so confident, so full of faith, that He didn’t 
have to defend Himself at all in His final hours of trial. 
What more confident words than His final ones: “Father, | 
into Thy hands I commend my spirit.” 


In the world of competitive athletics, you can’t hope | 
to succeed unless you believe in yourself, believe in your 
team, and believe in your teammates; unless you believe 
that you are the best, and unless you are willing to pay 
the price of self discipline day after day after grueling day. § 
The same thing is true in our Christian life—we have to | 
pay the price of confidence. | 
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What caused the first great spread of Christianity in the 
arly Church? What was the power which enabled the first 
hristians to conquer the world? A few years ago I visited 
ne Colosseum in Rome and it came to me suddenly that 
ne secret was in the confidence which these early martyrs 
ad. The early Christian martyrs were so confident that 
hey went without protest, uncomplainingly, joyfully to 
heir death. The pagans in the Colosseum, out for the car- 
ival, out for a Roman holiday, looked down and saw this 
onfidence translated finally into the giving of life itself. 
‘hen they looked at each other and they looked at them- 
elves. They said, “These Christians must be right. They 
nust have the answer.” 

A baseball squad is made up of 25 men. We all know 
he value of the first man. Let’s say he’s a great pitcher. 
le’s the big man of the team. At the first of the season or in 
pring training he is coddled, given full time to rest. He 
tarts out slowly. He’s the big fellow and is handled with 
are. He pitches in spring training only as much as he 
vants to. 

But now we come down to the final stretch. Ball clubs 
uave learned what we often forget in daily life, that it is 
he team that wins, and that each person on it must play 
1is part. Now toward the end of the season time is running 
yut, and the big man, the number one man on the team 
1as to do more than his share. There isn’t any rest for him 
mymore. He has to give his all. He has been endowed with 
he most talent but now he has to give it back. He pitches 
me day and the next day he’s in the bull pen to help if 
1eeded when a teammate falters. ““To whom much is given, 
rom him much is required.” The big man is asked to make 
he biggest individual contribution and he has to give it 
ll back in the stretch. 

We come down to the last of August, down to the real 
tretch in the pennant race. Here it is the team that wins. 
[he number one man is valuable, to be sure, but now let’s 
ook at the 25th man on the team. He may be a little utility 
nd fielder. During most of the season he’s been down in 
he bull pen warming up the pitchers. He rarely gets into 
he game. He is the least one. But he has got to do a couple 
yf tremendous things. First, he has to be unselfish. He has 
o build up others, to pull for the more talented teammates 
ind rejoice in their successes, and when they fall he’s got to 
ielp pick them up and restore their confidence. Two, he 
1as to do the hardest thing I know. He has to keep himself 
eady physically, ready even if he doesn’t play. Now if 
rou play every day, of course you are in condition. But 
he 25th man has got to stay in condition even if he doesn’t 
lay because he never knows when he may be needed. 

We come to the very last days of the season. The two top 
eams are now tied and they are playing each other. His 
eam is one run behind. Two men are out in the 9th inning 
nd three men are on the bases. If a man at bat makes an out 
‘ou’ve lost the game and the pennant, the entire year’s 
vork. But if you can just get one run in you can tie the 
core, and if you can get two runs in you win them all. 
"he manager has stripped his bench and finally he looks to 
his little 25th man and he says, “Hit.” The little man gets 
p to the plate and he hits a little, looping single. The 
ame is won and the pennant is won. Everything hung on 
ne pitch. This has often happened, you know, and so | 
ike to talk about the first man and the 25th man. Which 
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is more valuable? In this particular game it was the 25th 
man who won the pennant. 

I like to talk about the first and the 25th man because to 
me most of us are down in the low 20’s. Very few of us are 
up at the top. Many of us are the 25th man. 

I believe that in this continuing creation God has a pur- 
pose for each one of us. In the last world series did Casey 
Stengle or Walter Allston throw a ball or catch a ball or 
hit a ball? If they did I didn’t see it. But they got their 
work done and they got it done through their players, their 
men. How does God get His work done in this continuing 
creation but through His players? Men and women on 
this earth, men and women like you and me. We were 
certainly put here for some purpose and endowed with 
whatever talents we have for some reason. I am bold 
enough to think that in God’s purpose He needs each one 
of us, from the 25th man up to the first man. He needs 
each of us to give back that talent in whatever way we can. 

God wants you and me to live with confidence—confi- 
dence in the God Who created us, in the God Who sustains 
us and guides us, and in the God Who will care for us 
through time beyond imagination. 

We must now translate this confidence into action. The 
25th man went up to bat. He was physically ready and he 
swung. He didn’t take three strikes. He swung. It wasn’t 
much of a hit, just a little measly hit, but it was really the 
biggest hit of the entire year. 

On page 595 in the Prayer Book there is a prayer 
entitled “For quiet confidence.” This is a prayer I com- 
mend to you, my friends, to take with you in your hearts 
and in the day when doubts assail, we are all children of 
St. Thomas who have to touch in order to believe. But 
when the doubts come in and the dark hours roll by, as you 
walk along the way or as you sit in your house or at your 
desk, as you are being challenged, as you are being pitched 
to, I suggest you say this prayer: “O God of Peace, Who 
hast taught us that in returning and rest we shall be saved, 
in quietness and in confidence shall be our strength; by 
the might of Thy Spirit lift us, we pray Thee, to Thy 
Presence, where we may be still and know that Thou art 


God; through Jesus Christ, Our Lord. Amen.” 


Keep the faculty of effort alive in you 
by a little gratuitous exercise every 
day. That is, be systematically ascetic 
or heroic in little unnecessary points; 
do every day or two something for 
no other reason than that you would 
rather not do it, so that when the 
hour of dire need draws nigh, it may 
find you not unnerved and untrained 
to stand the test. So, with the man 
who has daily inured himself to the 
habits of concentrated attention, 
energetic volition and self-denial in 
unnecessary things, he will stand like 
a tower when everything rocks around 
him, and when his softer fellow mor- 
tals are winnowed like chaff in the 

blast. 

WILLIAM JAMES 
Principles of Psychology 
(Henry Holt and Co., Inc.) 


DOMINANT THEMES OF MODERN 
PHILOSOPHY—A HISTORY. By George 
Boas. 660 pp. The Ronald Press $6.75. 

In this book Dr. George Boas, Professor 
of the History of Philosophy at Johns 
Hopkins University since 1933, has given 
us a major re-evaluation of the main 
themes and the central structure of con- 
temporary thought in the Western world. 
He begins with the rejection of authority 
in the 15th century and carries the story 
right down to the contemporary existen- 
tial philosophies of Carl Jaspers and Jean 
Paul Sartre. 


BATTLE HYMN. By Dean E. Hess. 246 
pp. McGraw-Hill Book Co. $3.95. 

This is the unusual and inspiring story 
of a Protestant minister who served his 
country as a fighter pilot in World War II 
and the Korean War. Decorated for valor 
many times—including the highest Korean 
military award—Colonel Hess will be re- 
membered best for his heroic efforts in 
1951 when Seoul, the capital of South 
Korea, fell to the Communists. Tormented 
by the plight of thousands of defenseless 
Korean orphans, Col. Hess organized an 
airlift, later known as “Operation Kiddy 
Car,” in which thousands of children were 
flown to Cheju Island, where an institution 
for their care was established. This insti- 
tution, of which Dean Hess is still a direc- 
tor, became permanent. 

Although Col. Hess had chosen to be a 
combat pilot whose job it was to kill, he 
nevertheless continued to be a minister at 
heart and held services whenever possible 
and counseled many troubled men in his 
command. 

From the moment of his decision, on 
December 7, 1941, which led Dean Hess 
from a pulpit in Marietta, O., to the cock- 
pit of a fighter plane, through the an- 
guish of bloody battles and finally to his 
heroic save-the-children operation, Dean 
Hess’s story is both heart-rending and 
heart-warming. 


WHAT DO YOU KNOW ABOUT LA- 
BOR? By James Myers and Harry W. 
Laidler. 301 pp. The John Day Co., New 
York $4.75. 

This book is a timely, up-to-the-minute 
report on the American labor movement, 
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written by two authorities in the field. It 
begins with the story of American labor 
in the early days and carries this spectac- 
ular movement right down to the recent 
giant merger of the AFL-CIO. The Rev. 
James Myers, for many years Industrial 
Relations Secretary of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, and Dr. Harry W. Laid- 
ler, economist and lecturer and an active 
Methodist layman, have written this book 
for the average reader. 

The book answers questions about labor 
history, the cause and prevention of 
strikes, responsibility in labor unions, 
racketeering, communism, and labor dic- 
tatorships, the Taft-Hartley Act, the 
closed shop, right-to-work laws, picketing, 
welfare funds, labor in politics and other 
important aspects of the American Labor 
Movement. It corrects many false impres- 
sions and will be valuable to both those in 
management who would like to under- 
stand more about what labor’s aims really 
are, and to those in other groups who de- 
sire to know about the total meaning of 
the Labor Movement in American society. 
It faces many of the unsolved problems of 
labor such as the fact that two-thirds of 
the organizable workers are still unorgan- 
ized, that certain powerful unions are still 
outside the AFL-CIO fold, that racketeer- 
ing and corruption still continue although 
on a reduced scale in the building trades 
and the teamsters’ union, among others, 
and that although communists and fellow- 
travelers have been reduced to a small 
minority in the Labor Movement, some of 
them are still active in several independ- 
ent unions. 

“What Do You Know About Labor” 
concludes with a chapter on religion and 
labor which should be of interest to every 
Christian. There is a splendid bibliogra- 
phy, a list of agencies dealing with labor 
and economics, and a directory of labor 
unions. 


THE PAULINE VIEW OF MAN. By 
W. David Stacey. 253 pp. The St. Martin’s 
Press, New York $5.75. 


St. Paul was a Jew who used the lan- 
guage in ihe thought forms of Judaism. 
He was born in a Greek city and used the 
language of the Greek world on occasions. 
A child of two great traditions, he was 
confronted with a new experience on the 
Damascus road. In this encounter with 
the risen Christ, all other forces in Paul’s 
life were dwarfed and Christ’ became the 
greatest influence of all. In this book 


evliew 


David Stacey traces the Pauline view of ' 


man in relation to its Judaic and Hellen- « 


istic background. 
For many years Western education has + 


been dominated by Greek or classical | 


ideas. This was true in the great schools; 
of England and it has been carried over ° 
into the American tradition. But Chris- - 
tianity began as an off-shoot from Juda- - 
ism and it is this tradition which too few ' 
people today quite understand. Our’ 
knowledge of the Bible has often been; 
taught in the familiar thought forms of ' 
Greece. Our popular ideas of immortality, , 
for example, are not Biblical at all. To-. 
day Christian thinkers are trying to get. 


back to the Biblical view. This book is an | 


honest and intelligent contribution in this | 
direction. The author tries to take us back 
into the mind of the Hebrew world and 


to see the great fundamental ideas of the | 


Bible as St. Paul understood them. But 
he does not confine St. Paul to the narrow 


limits of Judaism. He sees the gracious 
influence of Greek culture and he is very | 


definitely convinced that far surpassing 
either the Greek or the Hebrew influence 
was Paul’s personal encounter with the 
risen Christ Himself. The four great in- 
fluences in St. Paul’s life were his Jewish 
background, his encounter with the risen 
Christ, the story of the historical Jesus 
which was given him in the early tradition 
of the Church, and his encounter with 
Greek culture. All of these influences, in- 
cluding, of course, the great rabbinic in- 
fluence of his own schools, entered into 
his writing and into his thinking. 
When Paul came to state his own view 
of man and of the redemptive work of 
Christ, however, he had to branch out into 
new thought forms which could not be 
contained within the narrow limits of any 
tradition yet established. After his con- 
version he set about changing his views, 
not only on the nature of the Messiah, but 
on the nature and power of God, the elec- 
tion of Israel, the Torah as a means of 
salvation and the hope of life after death. 
As the author of this book says, “Every- 


thing now centered in fellowship with | 
Christ and possession of His, spirit, this | 


new point of view was an advance on Ju- 
daism but it had nothing whatever to do 
with Greece. Every one of the new ideas 
owed its origin directly to the revelation 
made to Paul as he approached Damas- 
cus, and confirmed by his religious expe- 
rience in after years. In its essentials, 
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_ then, Pauline Christianity was an entirely 


“new entity.” 
; This is a book for anyone who wants to 
understand the dynamic nature of St. 


Paul’s conversion and its tremendous ef- 


fect upon the whole subsequent course of 


_ Christian thinking. Paul was neither a 


Jew nor a Greek although he owed much 
to both. In the crucial matter of man and 
his relationship to God, he was a Chris- 
tian who was born beside the Damascus 
road. Here he discovered a new idea of 
God, became aware of a closer reality, a 
more personal power, and knew a more 
holy love. 


CRISIS IN COMMUNICATION—-A 


CHRISTIAN EXAMINATION OF THE 
MASS MEDIA. By Malcolm Boyd. 128 
pp. Doubleday & Co., New York $2.95. 


Radio, TV, the movies, public relations, 
newspapers, magazines — these are mass 
media. Our lives are being shaped and 
fashioned by these instruments of com- 
munication, day by day, often in subtle 
and unrealized ways. We cannot avoid the 
influence of advertising and propaganda 
which is hurled at us through these chan- 
nels. 

_ Malcolm Boyd, a priest of the Episco- 
pal Church and Christian Communica- 
tions editor of Episcopal Churchnews, has 
boldly faced this complicated problem as 
a Christian in this informative and im- 
portant little book. It is said to be the first 
book to bring a Christian judgment to 
bear on the general use made of the mass 
media—radio, TV, movies, and public re- 
lations. It approaches it from inside, as 
only one who has been a member of the 
inner-sanctum of the mass media frater- 
nity could. Malcolm Boyd began in show 
business as an assistant radio producer. 
His last job in this field was as general 
manager and partner with Mary Pickford 
and Buddy Rogers in PRB Inc., a firm 
packaging and producing radio and TV 
programs. He was the first president of 
the Television Producers Association of 
Hollywood, and has written for Variety 
and other mass media publications. He is 
now a priest of the Church and is serving 
as tutor assistant on the faculty of Union 
Theological Seminary in New York City. 

After exploring the general situation in 
this “age of publicity,” the author deals 
directly with religious communication by 
the mass media and establishes certain 
basic and fundamental principles. He 
tries to see the job of communications in 
terms of Christian vocation whether it be 
as listener, viewer, reader or communi- 
cator. He examines movies, such as Ben 
Hur, The Country Girl, individual per- 
formers such as Arthur Godfrey, Billy 
Graham and Bishop Sheen, and Broadway 
plays such as The Cocktail Party and 
Separate Tables. 

Mr. Boyd feels that the Church has 
definite responsibilities in this area which 
cannot be avoided. He points to certain 
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attempts which have been made to convey 
the Christian message through such means 
of communication. He tells of certain en- 
couraging signs, points out great possi- 
bilities and reports a few little-known ex- 
periments in which the Christian message 
has been transmitted to the modern mind 
without losing its essential character. But 
the book concludes on what seems to this 
reviewer a disturbing note, that the 
Church could miss the opportunity en- 
tirely. There are limitations to mass com- 
munications which must be faced. They 
may move an individual but it is difficult 
so to establish a personal relationship. “A 
community of related persons is a vastly 
different thing from an audience of several 
thousand individuals watching one man 
on TV or listening to him over the radio.” 
The “litany for Christian communication” 
with which Mr. Boyd ends the book raises 
the whole matter to the level of prayer 
and solemn supplication that God will 
“use us in Thy speaking to all men and 
each man, that our communication may 
be sacramental in proclaiming vocation, 
pronouncing Thy truth, changing the 
course of lives and events; that we may 
communicate Christian tension in the 
midst of un-Christian peace and commu- 
nicate that Peace which passeth all under- 
standing in the midst of the Christian’s 
war.” 


NATIONAL COMMUNISM AND POP- 
ULAR REVOLT IN EASTERN EUROPE 
—A SELECTION OF DOCUMENTS ON 
EVENTS IN POLAND AND HUNGARY. 
Edited by Paul E. Zinner. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press for the Ford Foundation. 


If the Western world had taken Hitler’s 
book Mein Kampf more seriously, the last 
war might have been averted. The same 
might be said also of Karl Marx’s Das 
Capital and even of so reecnt a document 
as Col. Nasser’s The Philosophy of the 
Revolution. But people in democratic 
countries have been reluctant to familiar- 
ize themselves with alien philosophies. In 
the war of ideas today, intellectual isola- 
tionism is no longer possible. It is becom- 
ing more and more apparent to people in 
the West that they must know what peo- 
ple in the East are saying and especially 
in those countries behind the Iron Cur- 
tain. 

This is a selection of documents which 
tell the story of the Polish and the Hun- 
garian revolutions. 

Part I of the book deals with the differ- 
ent roads to socialism, the general back- 
ground of the events which were to pre- 
cipitate the Polish and the Hungarian 
revolutions. Part II deals with the basic 
documents which grew out of the situation 
in Poland, the anti-Stalin campaign, the 
riots in Poznan and their aftermath, the 
Plenary Session of the Central Committee 
of the Polish United Workers Party in 
July 1956, and the documents which 


THE 
GEOGRAPHY 
OF THE BIBLE 


By Denis Baly 


The first modern, definitive and 
complete geography of the Holy 
Land in English in this century. 
Based on twenty years’ travel and 
study, lavishly illustrated, meticulously 
organized and carefully documented, 
Tue GEOGRAPHY OF THE BIBLE is filled 
with an amazing array of first-hand, 
authenticated information. It is de- 
signed for both background reading 
and reference. The reader will appre- 
ciate, as never before, the physical 
factors in the genesis of our faith. Fea- 
tures include.997 Scripture references, 
50 maps and diagrams, 97 photographs 
by the author. 320 pages. $4.95 


Denis Baly is also author of Chosen 
Peoples and Challenge and Decision. 
He is now lecturing in the Diocese of 


Ohio. 


THE 


HOLY FIRE 


By Robert Payne 


High praise from an eminent 
churchman: “This powerfully writ- 
ten book [the story of the fathers of the 
Eastern Church] sets out to help the 
Western man understand the thinking 
which has affected the entire Christian 
world in that world’s best moments, 
and the beauty of the devotions which 
the Eastern Church has given to the 
worship of all Christian communions. 
The book takes up, in turn, the lives 
(when known) and contributions of 
the outstanding Fathers of the Near 
East. Clement of Alexandria, Origen, 
Athanasius, Basil the Great, Chrysos- 
tom, Dionysius the Areopagite, John 
Damascene, and Gregory Palamas are 
all treated with discernment and affec- 
tion. If I have persuaded anyone to buy 
and read this book, I shall have suc- 
ceeded in conveying my profound ad- 
miration both of the book and of its 
author.’’—Epwarp N. WEstT, Canon 
Sacrist of the Cathedral of Saint John 
the Divine, New York. $5.00 


At your bookseller 


HARPER & BROTHERS, N. Y. 16 
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AUTHORS WANTED 


grew out of the final triumph of national 
Communism and concluded with the 
Polish-Soviet talks in Moscow, November, 
1956. Part III deals with Hungary, begin- 
ning with the background of the revolu- 
tion under Premier Nagy, including the 
resolutions adopted by the Central Com- 
mittee of the Hungarian Workers’ Party 
which led to the resignation of Premier 
Rakosi. From there on the story gathers 
momentum and the addresses over the 
radio, editorials in papers and other 
speeches which were made in connection 
with the revolution are carefully docu- 
mented down to the time when the whole 
movement for freedom was crushed by 
Soviet power and the Kadar government 
was established. During the crisis the only 
means available to the authorities for 
communicating with the population was 
by radio. All official statements were 
broadcast in full and the more important 
ones were often repeated. The broadcasts 
which are translated here were directed 
at the Hungarian people and monitored 
in the democratic countries. Some of the 
translations were prepared exclusively 
for this volume. It is a documentary his- 
tory of some of the greatest and perhaps 
most important events in this generation’s 
struggle for freedom. 


THE SAVING PERSON. By Angus Dun. 
127 pp. Harper and Bros., New York 
$2.00. 


What shall a man do to be saved? What 
is salvation? From what evil and to what 
ultimate good do we desire to be saved? 
These are questions as old as the human 
mind and as deep as the soul of man. It 
is the purpose of every high religion to 
answer these questions, but often the man- 
ner of the answering is unrelated to the 
question, is abstract, dull, and beside the 
point. The questioner turns away and is 
unconvinced, This cannot be said of Bish- 
op Angus Dun’s “The Saving Person,” 
which is the substance of his lectures at 
Yale University in 1956. 


The theme of the book is salvation. The 
bishop has put aside his books and has 
written simply with a fairly minimal use 
of traditional terms “in the hope of fresh- 
ening the well-worn theme for myself and 
others.” Here is a great theologian speak- 
ing in a language understandable to the 
people. He proves that all theologians are 
not different creatures living in a strange 
world of big words and humorless con- 
cerns. It is an occasion when a really fine 
mind writes a book in which he insists at 
the beginning that theologians are like 
other men. 


Beginning with the strange word, sal- 


subsequent chapters show how The Sav- | 
ing Person offers man real salvation at § 
each of these various levels of his exist- 
ence. The ultimate evil is interpreted as 
alienation from God and it is as deliverer 
from this lonely world that The Saving 
Person becomes the reconciler; finally 
The Saving Person becomes the bringer of 
eternal life. Here a man faces his ultimate 
problem of how to live without illusion in- 
the midst of a world that is passing away. | 
In the midst of death but walking “as | 
those united in faith with Him Who has ~ 
been lifted up out of the passing away 
that haunts us, bearing the wounds of our 
human wrong, and Who offers Himself 
in every present time as the hallowing. 
reconciling, life-bringing Presence.” 

This book apparently is addressed pri- 
marily to the clergy, but it applies to 
everyone who bears witness to Christian 
faith and longs for its assurance. It is a 
book for the clergy which laymen will 
read, which fact in itself makes the book 
unique. It gives the layman an insight into 
the ways in which a true Christian preach- 
er must wrestle with the reality of his 
message. The author faces the dark fact of 
human doubt and does not evade the ques- — 
tions which well up in the souls of men. 
He admits the temptation of the preacher 
to exaggerate in order to sell his wares. 
He handles the problem of the historical 
Jesus and the Christ of faith in a simple, 
clear and honest fashion. Perhaps what is | 
saying can be summed up in the proposi- | 
tion that our ultimate authority is at the | 
place where the Jesus of history meets the 
Christ of experience and the timeless 
breaks into history and where only the 
committed can interpret the secret of its 
power. 

Bishop Dun has written this book as a 
chief pastor would write to his pastors, 
or a lover of souls of his spiritual chil- 
dren. It is written with a compassion and 
a concern which grows out of a life which 
has known the meaning of suffering and 
the joy of sharing with others the laugh- 
ter and the tears of life. Bishop Dun has 
taken one great word and made it live. 
Someone has said that we need not only 
to redeem people today, but to redeem the 
great words of the Christian faith. Some 
of these words have almost lost their 
meaning through over-familiarity. Bishop 
Dun has taken one of these words—the 
great word, salvation, and has brought it 
to life again for all who will read this in- 
spired little book. 


BY MEANS OF DEATH. By Hughell E. 
W. Fosbroke. 93 pp. The Seabury Press | 
$1.75. | 


Here are eight short devotional medi- | 
tations on the meaning of the cross, writ- | 
ten by a man who has deeply influenced | 


vation, Bishop Dun makes the word itself 
come to life in terms of its relevance to 


BY N.Y. PUBLISHER 


New York, N. Y.—One of the nation’s largest book 
publishers is seeking manuscripts of all types—fiction, 
non-fiction, poetry. Special attention to new writers. 
If your work is ready for publication, send for booklet 
EP—#7’s free. Vantage Press, 120 W. 31st St., New 
York 1, 
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man’s concrete situation and to the vari- 
ous levels and areas in which men meet 
with evils from which they seek deliver- 
ance and goods they strive to possess. His 


the lives of thousands of the clergy of the 
Episcopal Church. Dean Fosbroke was 
for 35 years Dean of the General Theo- 

continued on page 30 
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Searching the 


Scriptures 


Series on Bible Doctrine, No. 15 


Life Through His Death 


A Continuing Bible Study by Kobert C. Dentan 


ob} 3:1-16; *Psalm 22: John -3:1417; 
13:1; 15:12-13: Romans 5:6-19; Hebrews 
10:19-25 


A considerable part of the reflective or 
meditative literature of the Old Testa- 
ment is taken up with the problem of the 


_ suffering of the innocent. Why is it that 


so many apparently undeserving people 
have to bear what seem unreasonable 
burdens of disaster, disease and mental 
agony? No sensitive person can be indif- 
ferent to this problem and no intelligent 
and honest person can simply pretend 
that it does not exist. It is the hardest of 
all the facts of life to reconcile with the 
existence of a good and loving God. 

Israel’s later history was filled with ex- 
amples of innocent suffering, especially in 
the lives of her prophets. It was not with- 
out reason that Jesus accused Jerusalem 
of being a city which regularly killed its 
prophets and stoned those who were sent 
to it (Matt. 23:37). Jeremiah, for exam- 
ple, was an outstanding instance of a suf- 
fering prophet, and his book is full of his 
anguished wrestlings with God about this 
problem (e.g. 12:1; 20:14-18). 

But the classic treatment of the subject 
is in the dramatic dialogues of the Book 
of Job, from which our first selection 
(3:1-16) is taken. This passage is one of 
the most moving laments in the literature 
of the world, the cry of desolation of a 
blameless man confronted by the mystery 
of pain in an almost unendurable form. 
It is impossible here even to suggest the 
nature of the long debate which follows, 
beyond saying that in the end (42:1-6) 
Job is reconciled to God, although his 
questions are never answered. The very 
existence of this book, as well as its no- 
bility as literature, show how deeply the 
Hebrews were concerned with the prob- 
lem it discusses. 

Our second selection (Ps. 22), a hymn 
composed to be recited by one suffering 
from mortal illness, is especially signifi- 
cant for Christians because it was used by 
Jesus as an expression of His own final 
agony. (Matt. 27:46). Although its an- 
guish is as deep as Job’s, the psalm raises 
the problem to a higher level, since—for 
reasons too complex to be discussed here 
—it ends with a song of praise and tri- 
umph (vss. 22-31), thus suggesting to the 
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devout reader that suffering may not nec- 
essarily lead to defeat but may be the 
essential prelude to a victory. 

The most profound of the Old Testa- 
ment passages dealing with the sufferings 
of the innocent is one we have already 
studied—Isaiah 53. Since it is so important 
for understanding the Christian view of 
the meaning of Christ’s death, it might be 
well for the reader to review it once again. 
Whereas Psalm 22 more or less accident- 
ally suggests that suffering may lead to 
triumph, Isaiah 53 declares unmistakably 
that this is so. The “servant,”’ whoever he 
may have been in the mind of the author, 
accomplishes his great redeeming work, 
not in spite of his sufferings, but precisely 
because of them (vss. 4, 5, 11, 12). He 
does not abolish the evils of man’s lot by 
waving them away with an imperious and 
godlike hand, but by bearing them away 
on his own shoulders. 

This is the Christian interpretation of 
the death of Christ. He did not die be- 
cause He was weak, but because He was 
strong, strong in love such as no man had 
ever shown before. To save men, He be- 
came a man; to conquer suffering, He 
learned to suffer; to overcome death, He 
died as all His brethren must die. This is a 
theme which occurs repeatedly, especially 
in the Gospel of John: the death of Jesus 
was not an evidence of His failure, but of 
His love and His will to save. Further- 
more, His love was not the love of a pitia- 
ble and impractical prophet, but the very 
love of God Himself. All our quotations 
from John’s Gospel (3:14-17; 13:1; 
15:12-13) underscore some aspect of this 
theme. 

St. Paul in the Epistle to the Romans 
(5:6-19) also emphasizes that the death 
of Christ was a sacrifice of love (v. 8) 
and that its effectiveness depended upon 
His complete identification with mankind. 
As the original and imperfect man 
brought disaster into the world, a true and 
perfect man was needed to remove it (12, 
ISS UGE) 

In all these things we are, of course, 
dealing with mysteries. How the death of 
Christ effects our redemption we can 
neither comprehend nor express in purely 
logical terms. But where the mystery of 
innocent suffering by itself is dark and 

continued on page 33 
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CANCER WARNING 


The Food and Drug Administration has issued a 
public warning that the Hoxsey treatment for inter- 
nal cancer distributed by the Hoxsey Cancer Clinics 
at Dallas, Tex., and Portage, Pa., is worthless and 
may be dangerous to those who rely upon it instead 
of obtaining competent medical treatment. All per- 
sons who may be considering the Hoxsey treatment 
are advised to secure a copy of the warning notice. 
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Food and Drug Administration 
Washington 25, D. C. 


This warning is an official notice of the U. S. 
Government. 
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The Young People’s Service League of All 
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offering Palm buds for sale for Palm Sun- 
day. The money will be used for the 
Church’s Seminary in Haiti. 
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Personal Notices 
INQUIRE CONCERNING RATES 


- MISCELLANEOUS 


CONVALESCENTS cared for in Virginia Country 
Home, near Potomac River Bridge. Mrs. W. H. 
Washington, Owens, Virginia. 


PERSONNEL WANTED 


Devout, Wise and Helpful PRIEST as Assistant 
in Parish and Vicar of Chapel suburban to New 
York. Please reply with details. Box 1437 Episcopal 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


COLLEGE STUDENTS (Junior year completed) 
and graduates, mature men and women, to be mem- 
bers of team working with children of agricultural 
migrant laborers in the Diocese of Central New 
York. Skills needed: handicrafts, swimming, cook- 
ing, group singing and games. Last of June to mid- 
August; transportation, room, board, laundry, $50. 
Exceptional opportunity for effective Christian so- 
cial service; unique experience in corporate Chris- 
tian living. Write: Work Camp Committee, 935 
James St., Syracuse 3, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON DIOCESE, Parish in southeast 
Washington, D. C., needs energetic priest of mod- 
erate churchmanship to serve as rector. Reply Box 
1439 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


We are in need of several TEACHERS and STAFF 
MEMBERS for the session beginning this Septem- 
ber 4. Qualified persons interested please write 
stating education and experience to The Rev. W. G. 
Christian, Rector, All Saints’ Episcopal Junior Col- 
lege, Vicksburg, Mississippi. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


ORGANIST-CHOIR DIRECTOR, highly trained 
and experienced, desires position in church with 
large 3 or 4 manual organ near New York City. 
Available after Easter. Box 1436 Episcopal Church- 
news, Richmond 11, Va. 


MANAGER, public reiations promotion Christ’s 
Kingdom or Church related institution. Experi- 
enced Secular & Church Army. Member Bro. of 
Saint Andrew. 49, married. Baltimore, Washing- 
ton, Virginia, 4th Province. Modest salary. Box 
1438 Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 
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Books in Review 
continued from page 28 


logical Seminary in New York. He served 
until his retirement in 1947. Truly one of 
the great scholars of the Church, he is 
known as one of the most forceful speak- 
ers in the Christian world. 

When we picked this little book up we 
began with the thought that nothing new 
could be said about this ancient theme, 
but here again we have been surprised 
and we have found another brilliant re- 
telling of the old, old story. The author 
discusses the last words of Our Saviour 
upon the Cross and interprets them as 
forgiveness, love, concern in human rela- 
tionships, despair, pain, fulfillment, and 
self-commitment. He shows the relevance 
of these great themes to the life of man 
in his social and religious environment. 
He shows how pain, tension, and difficulty 
can be offered up and add to the richness 
of life, and the background of his thought 
is the continuous sense of the wider fel- 
lowship of the great Church throughout 
the world and throughout eternity which 
is bound together by the passion of Jesus 
Christ. 

Here is a book, for clergyman, for the- 
ologians, for lay people and for the war- 
faring man. It is written in utter simplic- 
ity but deals with the most profound of 
all themes. It can inspire any preacher to 
a new understanding of the Good Friday 
theme and it can deepen the spiritual com- 
mitment of any layman who takes the 
time to read it slowly and in a spirit of 
prayer. 


Scriptures 
continued from page 29 


frightening, the mystery of redemptive 
suffering glows with light and courage. 
Once we apprehend, even dimly, that the 
death of one man can bring life to many, 
we begin to see all suffering in a new 
perspective. We suddenly realize that God 
may use even our own sufferings for re- 
demptive purposes. 

Because redemption is necessarily a 
mystery, the nature of the process can 
best be expressed in poetic and imagina- 
tive language. Christ can be pictured (in 
Paul’s terms) as the Last Man undoing 
the evil of the First Man; or as the Divine 
Hero defeating man’s enemies in battle 
(Rev. 19:11); best and most basic 
image of all, as the great High Priest of- 
fering the final sacrifice and opening the 
way into the Holy of Holies. 

Much of the Pentateuch is occupied 
with the ritual of sacrifice; for Christians, 
and especially for the author of Hebrews, 
all this is merely a foreshadowing of the 
sacrifice of Christ. The meaning of it is 
to be found only as we see Christ offering 
on our behalf the perfect sacrifice—that 
of His own life (Heb. 10:19-25)—and as 
we resolve to follow Him along this “new 
and living way.” END 
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KeHections of a We honal 2 pe 


by Cth he Davis 


Every churchwoman who has overcome her first 
self-consciousness about leading her guild in devo- 
tions will sympathize with guest contributor Esther 
Davis as she recalls her own first experience. Any 
churchwoman who has never dared attempt such a 
service will be encouraged to try after reading Miss 
Davis’ tips to prospective devotional leaders—BTD 


I accepted devotional leadership of my guild with 
some reservations. Being of conservative old New Eng- 
land stock, I was naturally reticent and self-conscious 
about sharing my emotions and feelings. For this reason, 
my contributions to church activities had always been of 
the “Martha” variety—typing for the Sunday bulletin, 
acting as cashier for the church suppers, or using my 
car as a taxi. I had never before spoken in front of a 
group. I couldn’t even contemplate praying in public. 

Tul always remember my first effort. My legs were 
trembling so that I could hardly stand. My mouth was 
so dry I didn’t see how I could possibly talk, and when 
I did, it was with an all too noticeable quaver. But I 
clutched at my fast disappearing courage and asked the 
Holy Spirit for strength and guidance. My prayer was 
answered. Not only did I get through all right, but I 
was asked to repeat the program for a young peoples’ 
Sunday evening group as well as a Family Night 
Supper! 

At first my devotionals were stories, retold in my own 
words, from which I would point a moral or draw a 
parallel for our own lives and times. The first one was 
“The Legend of the Black Madonna” by Margaret 
Applegarth, a story which teaches that in the sight of 
God there is neither black nor white, bond nor free, 
for when His love shines through, all are equal in broth- 
erhood. Others I used were “The Lost Word” by Henry 
Van Dyke; Stephen Vincent Benet’s “The Bishop’s 
Beggar,” illustrating the interdependence of the two 
great commandments and showing that unless you love 
God wholeheartedly and single-mindedly you cannot 
love your neighbor as yourself; and a futuristic fantasy, 
“Conversation in a Flying Saucer” by Tom Cooper. 

Later I branched out into book reviews, with “A Man 
Called Peter” by Katherine Marshall; a provocative 
novel entitled “When He Shall Appear” by Howard 
Kampf, based on the theme of Christ’s returning to 
earth today as a Man, and what our reception of Him 
would be; Cheldon Cheney’s “Men Who Have Walked 
With God,” a study of the lives and writings of some of 
the world’s greatest mystics; and “House of Earth” by 
Dorothy Clarke Wilson. 
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One of the most interesting and soul-searching pro- 
erams was based on a stirring report of the courageous 
ministers, priests and rabbis working underground be- 
hind the Iron Curtain of Soviet Russia and the satellite 
countries of Europe. The most ambitious was when I 
enlisted the aid of three other members and we pre- 
sented one of Morton Wishingrad’s radio scripts, “A 
Chassidic Tale.” Recently, I have been using original 
material, special meditations for Advent and Lent, and 
a short Easter story. 

I have been a devotional leader for five years now— 
not consecutively, for there were terms as chairman and 
co-chairman interspersed between—and they have been 
five of the most rewarding years of my life. The next 
time you are asked to take that office, give it a try. You 
will find it an enriching experience with the gains far 
outweighing the effort. Your horizons will be greatly 
expanded and your spiritual awareness sharpened as 
you learn to “see double” and “find sermons in stones.” 
You will soon discover that your supply of material is 
practically unlimited. News items, chance conversa- 
tions, the latest books, television programs, all will be 
grist for your mill. You will be taken out of the spiritual 
rut into which you may have fallen and will find new 
adventure in common, everyday things. Best of all, you 
will have become a more efficient co-worker with the 
Saviour, and while He is blessing you He will also be 
using you as an instrument for blessing others. 

God needs all the helpers He can get, since that is the 
way He has chosen to accomplish His work on earth. 
Two thousand years ago Jesus pointed out that the 
laborers were few, and that situation hasn’t improved too 
much since then. This is one way you can answer His 
call. 
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Schools 


NORTH EAST 


THE CHURCH FARM SCHOOL 
Glen Loch, Pa. 


A School for boys whose mothers are re- 
sponsible for support and education. 


Grades: Five to Twelve 
College Preparatory 


Wholesome surroundings on a 1,500 acre 
farm in Chester Valley, Chester County, 
where boys learn to study, work and play. 


Rev. Charles W. Shreiner, D.D. 


Headmaster 


Post Office: Box 662, Paoli, Pa. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
Niagara Falls New York 
Founded 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. Smail 
classes. New Gymnasium and Swimming Pool is 
under construction this year. Scholarships avail- 
able. Grade 7-12. For information address 

Box “B”. 
Morison Brigham, M.A., Headmaster 
The Rt. Rev. Lauriston L. Scaife, D.D. 
Pres. Board of Trustees 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland 


Grades 7-12. Boarding and day. Accredited. Col- 
lege preparatory. Two plans of study. Emphasis 
on study techniques. Individual guidance. Small 
classes. Music, art, dramatics. Riding, sports. Cul- 
tural advantages of Baltimore and Washington. 
Established 1832. Write for catalog. 


Catherine Offley Coleman, M. A., Headmistress, 
Reisterstown 1, Maryland. 


ST. JOHN BAPTIST 
School for Girls 
Under Sisters of St. John Baptist 


An Episcopal country boarding and day school for 
girls, grades 7-12 inclusive. Established 1880. Ac- 
credited College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Music and Art. Ample grounds, outdoor life. 
For complete information and catalog address: 


Box 56, Mendham, New Jersey 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


Marjorie Webster 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 


_. .¢__ Balanced academic and career program. Beau- 
tiful 15-acre campus. Cultural opportunities of the 
Nation’s Capital. Accredited two-year terminal and 
transfer courses. A.A. degree. Liberal Arts; Physical 
Education; Kindergarten; Secretarial; Medical Secre- 
tarial; Speech; Dramatics, Radio and TV; Music; Fine 
and Commercial Art; Merchandising. Varied social 
ee. All oe Indoor pool, gym. Catalog. 

ox E, Rock Creek Park Estates, Washington 12, D. C. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL Boys, grades 8-12. 


College preparatory, 
general courses. Recent graduates in 39 colleges and 
universities. Small classes. Remedial reading. Scholar- 
ships, self-help plan. Music, dramatics. Sports program. 
New gym, 80-acre campus. Summer School. Catalog. 


Frank E. Leeming, Hdm., Peekskill, N.Y. 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


se a e 
All Saints’ Episcopal 
For girls. Accredited 2 yr. college, 4 yr. high 
school. High academic standards. Situated in 
historic Vicksburg National Park. Near Natchez. 
Separate music and art departments. All sports, 
riding. For viewbook and bulletin, address: 
THE REV. W. G. CHRISTIAN, Rector 


Box E Vicksburg, Miss. 
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Reinhold Niebuhr : 
writes about 


The Christian 
and the Truth 


Many people have been shocked because the greatest theologian © 
our day, Karl Barth, who had a special relation to the church i: 
Hungary, has remained silent about the shocking events in Hungary 
when even the lowliest party hacks in Western Europe have expresse: 
their disillusionment with communism because of its cruel suppressio: 
of the Hungarian people. 

Not that Barth was ever a communist or even a fellow-traveler. H. 
was merely a neutralist, who in answer to Emil Brunner’s questior 
why he opposed Nazism so rigorously and was so tolerant of cor 
munist totalitarianism, answered that he didn’t know whether Nazisr 
was so evil because it was totalitarian or because it was pagan ane 
anti-Semitic. He boasted that the Hungarian Christians would no 
oppose the Communist regime, as the Catholics did, as “a matter o 
principle.” He didn’t believe in principles but only “in looking a 
every event afresh in the light of the word of God.” But this calculatee 
political ignorance betrayed him in his attitude toward communism 
For if he had been more intent to add to the truth in Christ, the trut! 
which all men may know by observing the events of history, it woule 
have been clear to him that the similarity between communist ane 
Nazi totalitarianism was not such an enigma as he claimed. The evi 
in both systems was due to a monopoly of irresponsible power. Naz 
paganism may have added some extra evil to this original evil; bu 
the basic evil was there. 


Winston Churchill in the second volume of his “History of th: 
English Speaking People” has some very harsh words to say abou 
Oliver Cromwell’s “Commonwealth.” He points out that Cromwell’ 
Christian faith did not prevent his version of irresponsible rule fron 
becoming thoroughly capricious, so that the English people were read> 
to accept a restoration of the monarchy under Charles II, becaus: 
they rightly believed that the checks and balances in a traditiona 
monarchy were superior to the arbitrary rule of this Christiar 
“Saint.” History proved them to be right. 


A little more study of the truths imparted by the experience of his 
tory would enrich the insights of even the most eminent theologian iz 
modern history, for common sense truth is not contradictory to the 
truth revealed in Christ. It merely enlarges the scope of its application 
Barth’s embarrassment in regard to Hungary is a lesson to all wh 
think that they advance the gospel by cutting off all commerce an 
dialogue between the Christian faith and the disciplines of culture. I 
this case, the relevant disciplines are history and political science 
Barth is a very brilliant man, but his brilliance could not save hin 
from the errors into which he fell through his almost calculated ignor 
ance. Meanwhile many young Reformed Christians in Hungary, abou 
whom he was so sure that they would not rebel “as a matter of princi 
ple,” found life under a foreign despotism so evil that they risked anc 
sacrificed their lives in the rebellion. Their wisdom and courage 
informed by experience and common sense, was a more telling “wit 
ness” to the truth in Christ than all the calculated forms of “eschato 
logical” witness about which Barth speaks so frequently. 
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Kelleran 
continued from page 23 


ancient tradition can fall into disuse and 
disappear in a generation or so, it is equal- 
ly true that some apparently sturdy and 
well-settled traditions are really very 
young, with their roots lying in the shal- 
low topsoil of the immediate past. 


Traditions in Lent 


Lent is a season filled with traditions. 
How can we judge which of these enslave 
us, which support the best in our common 
life? Here is a list of statements about 
Lent which some junior highs put together 
to tell what they knew about the season. 
They completed a sentence which began, 
“Lent is a season when we...” 

. have purple in the church colors. 
. raise money for foreign missions. 
. get ready for Easter. 

. give up something we like. 

. stress penitence and prayer. 

. take on something we don’t like. 


... have lots of visiting preachers. 

... sell candy to make money. 

... remember the forty days in the wil- 
derness. 

. don’t let people get married. 
. go to church a lot. 

.. have study classes for parents. 
. have noonday services. 

.. fast for forty days. 

... have church suppers so there'll be 
someone at the service on Wednesday. 

... try to be holy and sad. 

Now which of these are traditional in 
the Church, capital C? Which are parish 
practices? Which represent local inter- 
pretations? Which are time-honored? 
Which are relatively new? 

Everything we do is subject to the cor- 
rection of time, and ought to be. Church 
Schools should be helping their students, 
oi whatever age, to distinguish between 
essential and peripheral traditions, be- 
tween those which declare the glory of 
God and those which are somewhat less 
than worthy of being carried on among 
His people everywhere and always. END 


Prayer 
continued from page 22 


And I don’t think I should know it, deep 
down inside, if I hadn’t been mad at my 
Redeemer once and said so.” 

Being yourself is the only honest, open 
way to God. Anyhow, to try to hide any- 
thing from God is a sheer waste of time. 
He already knows everything that is in 
your heart. In the words of an ancient 
prayer, he is the God “unto whom all 
hearts are open, all desires known, and 
from whom no secrets are hid.” And this 
means your heart, your desires, and your 
secrets. 

The second rule is this: Begin where 
you are. As far as your beginning prayer 
is concerned, you are where your needs 
are. Look for a moment at those needs. 
What do you think you now need most in 
order to have a completely fulfilled life? 
If you are like most people, you will be- 
gin to pray because you need: 

peace of mind 

power for living 

to be forgiven. 

Let us take a brief look at each of 
these. You may want peace of mind so 
that you can accept life. Your need is 
to be able to take all that life does to you. 
You search for an inner composure and 
calm that will give you a basic stability 
when the storms blow and sickness, suf- 
ferings, sorrow, defeats, and failures de- 
scend. Especially may you long for a 
peace within that overcomes all fears and 
anxieties. 

This search for peace of mind seldom 
has anything to do with material needs or 
wants. Frequently it is the most prosper- 
ous outwardly who are the most fearful 
inwardly. A relatively young insurance 
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man, by common consent the most suc- 
cessful agent in one of the western re- 
gions of the country, in a burst of confi- 
dence, described himself in these words: 
“IT am a fear-ridden man. I am afraid I 
shall be an utter failure. I fear I shall get 
no prospects; when I do, I’m afraid I 
shall lose them. Once they are signed I’m 
afraid they won’t pass their physical ex- 
aminations, or pay their premiums. No 
big fears. I’m just riddled with little 
fears.” And he concluded: “If anybody 
ever needed religion, believe me, I’m the 
fellow. Nobody else seems to be able to 
help me; maybe God can.” 

You may be one of those, then, who 
turn to God out of your need for peace 
of mind. If you are, begin by telling Him 
of your need and asking frankly and de- 
liberately for help. 

Or, you may be looking for power for 
living. Your life seems to have gone along 
so far, and then you have run out of gas. 
The tasks of creative living seem too great 
for you. The demands are too much. The 
ball goes over the plate too fast. Some will 
say, “I can’t seem to get my feet off the 
ground,” and others, “I always seem to be 
up in the air.” And they both mean the 
same thing: The sense of purposefulness 
in life is gone; there is no power. 

This is the problem of middle age more 
than any other. The satisfactions of physi- 
cal sensations have begun to dwindle. You 
begin now to realize that your mental pow- 
ers are not going to solve all the problems 
of human existence. The enthusiasm of 
emotional loyalties begins to diminish. 
You have long since compromised earlier 
ideals, and youthful hopes have been 
broken. You begin to settle down to medi- 
ocrity and life “as it really is.” 

continued on next page 


Schools 


SOUTH 


ei E PATT ERSON'S CHOOL. 


Accredited Church School on 1300 acre es- 
tate. Grades 7-12. Small classes, guidance 
program, remedial reading. Gymnasium, 
sports, outdoor swimming pool. For catalog 
and ‘Happy Valley” folder write: 


George F. Wiese, Box E 
Legerwood Station, Lenoir, N. C. 


College Preparatory—Character Building 


ST. AGNES SCHOOL 


Episcopal school for girls. College prep. 
Boarding grades 5-12; day, kindergarten to 
college. 16 acre campus. Playing fields. Near 
Washington theatres, galleries. Student gov’t 
emphasizes responsibility. 


ROBERTA V. McBRIDE, Headmistress 
Alexandria, Virginia 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


1867 Raleigh, N. C. 1955 
Accredited Four-Year Courses in Fine Arts, 
Natural Sciences, Social Sciences, Business, 


Health and Physical Education, Teacher Train- 
ing, Pre-Theological, Pre-Medical, Pre-Social 
Work, and Pre-Legal. 


JAMES A. BOYER, Acting President 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 

A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 

Members of the Southern Association for over 
twenty years. 

All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


THE SEWANEE MILITARY ACADEMY 


A division of the University of the South 
An Episcopal School | A College Prep School 


ROTC Honor School On a College Campus 
Benwood Scholarships On a Mountain Top 
Fully accredited. Grades 8-12. Small classes. All 


sports; gymnasium, indoor pool. 90th year. For cat- 
alog write: Col. Cralg Alderman, Supt., Box E, The 


Sewanee Military Academy, Sewanee, Tennessee. 


NORTH CENTRAL 


NORTHWESTERN Wibitary ano 


NAVAL ACADEMY 


Distinguished college preparatory school. Est. 1888. 
peeeon Church auspices. Religious instruction part 
of academic curriculum. Small classes (average: 10 
students) encourage the best in every boy. Guidance 
from understanding faculty. Modern facilities, fireproof 
buildings. 85 acres on Lake Geneva, 75 miles from Chi- 
cago, 55 miles from Milwaukee. Senior ROTC basic. 
All sports; sailing. Summer camp. Write for catalogs. 


152 South Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 3 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


MILITARY 
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“Christianity gives meaning and 
ultimate unity to all life, including 
a college education.” 


HENRY KNOX SHERRILL 


TRINITY COLLEGE 


Hartford, Conn. 


KENYON COLLEGE 


Gambier, Ohio 


HOBART COLLEGE 


Geneva, New York 


Centers of Christian 
Education in America 
for the Church. 


Churchmen are advised that appli- 
cations for admission for the Fall of 
1957 should be received at the col- 
leges by April 1, if possible. 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 
A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


CHRIST HOSPITAL ——_ 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


176 Palisade Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


A three-year course leading to a 
diploma in professional nursing. 


Yor further information contact 


DIRECTOR OF NURSES 


When writing to schools 
please mention 
EPISCOPAL CHURCHNEWS 
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continued from preceding page 

Boredom sets in, coupled with a curious 
sense of restlessness. You may one day 
find yourself on a treadmill, and realize 
that you have been there for a long time. 
This is the stage of too much rushing for 
commuters’ trains, and too many harried 
business conferences; too many lost golf 
balls; too much television (anything to 
relieve the boredom) ; and too many di- 
vorces. The middle-aged kick over the 
traces in hopes of finding new kicks in 
life. 

And it all reveals a sound instinct which 
declares: “Surely there is more to life 
than this! Certainly this isn’t all there is 
to it!” For underneath all these surface 
phenomena there is an inner urge to have 
your life count, to be able to direct it 
intelligently for some creative purpose, 
and to clothe it with dignity and meaning. 
So, if there is no place else to go, no one 
else to turn to, you turn to God to give you 
power for living. If this is your need, turn 
and ask him for help. 

If it is not peace of mind you need, nor 
power for living, then you probably know 
your need above all other needs—to be 
forgiven. As a matter of fact, there are no 
neat three-way divisions here, and nearly 
all of us belong in varying degrees in all 
three groups. The most basic need, how- 
ever, intimately bound up with the other 
two, is this: to be made clean. 

As you look back over the years, you 
can see what has gradually happened. 
Perhaps at first there was nothing more 
than the exciting adventures of doing 
wrong to see how much you could get 
away with. Then came all the foolish, 
reckless acts of youth and the indulgences 
of the flesh. More dangerous was the cas- 
ual compromise with truth and the occa- 
sional deliberate lie to protect yourself. 
And all along there have been outbursts 
of temper or petty acts of selfishness. 
Worst of all, you remember hurting the 
people you love most, and turning your 
back on so many opportunities to show 
them your love. And now it has all added 
up to a condition where most of the time 
you are primarily concerned about your- 
self, think more highly of yourself than 
you know you ought to think, don’t give 
much consideration to anyone beyond 
your own immediate circle, and sometimes 
not even beyond yourself. 

You can fill in the details. They all add 
up io a great burden of guilt. And it is 
this weight more than any other burden 
in life which slows you down and robs 
you of peace of mind and power for livy- 
ing. This is the burden from which you 
need to be freed. And since no psychi- 
atrist, nor any other human being, can 
relieve you of it, God will. He will forgive 
you and make you clean—if you turn to 
him and ask him. 

When we are dealing with our need for 
forgiveness, we are close to the very heart 
of all religion, and especially the Chris- 


tian religion. The simple fact statec 
bluntly is this: We all are in difficulty iri 
life because we are separated from God 
That separation is our sin. Once we con 
fess our sin, God takes it away, and ther 
we are right with him. Once we have beer 
made clean, then we are given also tha 
keys to peace of mind and power for liv 
ing. 

So, then, these are the needs that pee 
ple have—for peace of mind, power fe» 
living, to be forgiven. When you think 
you know what your need is, that is wher! 
you begin to pray. Do not worry about it< 
being a “selfish” need. It may very wel. 
be. But if you know it, God knows it. Youn 
beginning prayers can properly be “selt. 
ish” prayers. These are the initial lines od 
communication with God, and as such are 
of crucial importance. They will change 
their character as your prayer continues 
and time goes on. There is nothing 
“wrong” with them, any more than there 
is something “wrong” with the toddling 
steps of a small child. You begin where 
you are. 


The First Three Prayers 


So then you begin. God is your choices 
You have responded and begun to prays 
Begin very simply—and briefly—the first 
few days, even weeks. The simpler, the 
better. Simple and direct prayers, at this: 
juncture, will help to keep you simple andi 
direct; long, complicated prayers wil 
only cause confusion, and should be 
avoided like the plague. 

There are three prayers at the begin: 
ning. The first two will probably come 
quite naturally. The first is, “O God, hel; 
me,” or, “Help someone I love.” The key 
here is to be specific, simple, and direct: 


“Help me to... get better . . . contro! 
my temper... find a job... meet this 
test . . . keep calm inside . . . whatever 
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. help me. Or, this person . . 
The second is, “O God forgive me.* 
The key here is the same—be specific: 
simple, and direct. “O God, I am sorry 
I spoke in anger . . . did not speak im 
courage .. . was jealous . . . was im+ 
patient with the children . . . gossiped 
about the boss . . . kicked the dog . . 
whatever . . . forgive me.” 

These are the two obvious first steps 
in prayer, and the third, though less ob- 
vious to begin with, is in the long run even 
more important. It is, “O God, thank you.” 
Here attention begins to be withdrawm 
from yourself and to be directed toward 
God. The key is the same—be specific.: 
simple, and direct. “O God, thank you for 


. my wife... my life... my health 
-..my job... my brains ... my friend 
John ... whatever ... thank you.” 


These, then, are the preliminaries: 
“O God, help me to...” 
“Forgive me for...” 

“Thank you for...” 


(First of a five-part series ) 
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' BACOT, MARSHALL N., rector, McDowell 
‘Parish, Welch, W. Va., to St. Mark’s Church, St. 
Albans, W. Va., as rector. 

BAKER, RICHARD R., III, chaplain to Epis- 
‘copal students at the University of Florida, 
Gainesville, to St. James’ Church, Richmond, Va., 
as rector, effective June 15. 

_ BETTINGER, ROBERT L., curate, St. James’ 
‘Church, Bozeman, Mont., to Holy Trinity Parish, 
Sulphur, La., as rector. 

BOULET, JOSEPH T., vicar, St. Barnabas’ 

Church, Richland Center, Wis., to Church of the 
Holy Spirit, Graham, and St. Paul’s, Olney, Tex., 
as priest-in-charge. 
' BOURNE, PAUL E., rector, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Millinocket, Maine, to St. Andrew’s 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., as rector. 

BREUL, HENRY H., priest-in-charge, St. An- 


‘drew’s Mission, Devon, Conn., to St. David’s 
Church, Topeka, Kan., as rector. 
BRIGHTMAN, EDWARD S., vicar, Christ 


‘Church, Halifax; St. Andrew’s, Danville, and St. 
Luke’s, Chatham, Va., to St. Thomas’ Church, 
‘Tulsa, ‘Okla., as viear. , 

_ CHATREAU, DELBERT R., rector, Christ 
/Church, Madison, Ind., to St. Paul’s Church, 
Cardinal, Ontario, Canada, as rector. 

CLARK, JAMES H., assistant, St. Paul’s 
Church, Akron, Ohio, to Church of the Ascen- 
sion, St. Louis, Mo., as rector. 

DiRADDO, JOSEPH A., vicar, St. Andrew’s 
Church, Linden, N. J., to St. John’s Church, Flor- 
ence, S. C., as assistant. 

ERICSON, CARL R., rector, All Saints’ 
Church, Denver, Colo., to St. Paul’s Church, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, as rector. 

FROST, F. ALBERT, rector, St. John’s Church, 
Camden, N. J., to Trinity Church, New York 
City, as a curate. 

GODDARD, C. F. WILLIAM, rector, St. Paul’s 
Church, Virginia, Minn., to St. John’s Church, 
Linden Hills, as rector. 

HENSTOCK, RONALD C., rector, St. Luke’s 
Church, Westfield, N. J., to St. Stephen’s Church, 
Plainfield, as rector. 

HIGGINS, E. THOMAS, Vicar, St. Mary’s 
Church, Stone Harbor, N. J., to Christ Church 
and St. Michael’s, Germantown, Philadelphia, as 
assistant. 

HOLZHAMMER, ROBERT E., vicar-in-charge, 
St. Matthew’s Church, Iowa Falls, and Church of 
the Good Shepherd, Webster City, to St. John’s 
Church, Dubuque, Iowa, as rector. 

HULTSTRAND, DONALD M., vicar, Holy 
Trinity, Luverne, Minn., and St. John’s, Worth- 
ington, to Grace Church, Wabasha, as rector. 

HYDE, E. CLARENDON, supply priest in the 
Diocese of Colorado, to the University of Missouri, 
Columbia, as a junior librarian in the library’s 
eataloguing department. 

JACKSON, H. W., rector, St. Paul’s Church, 
Utica, N. Y., to Christ Church, Lexington, Ky., 
as assistant. 

JACKSON, JAMES C., priest-in-charge, St. 
Philip’s Church, Dallas, to St. Philip’s Church, 
Little Rock, Ark., as vicar. 

JUHR, WILLIAM F. E., curate, St. Mary’s 
Church, Haddon Heights, N. J., to Calvary 
Church, Pascoag, R. I., as vicar. 

KEVIN, ROBERT O., faculty member of Vir- 
ginia Theological Seminary, Alexandria, is in 
temporary charge of St. John’s Church, Arling- 
ton. 

KING, GEORGE S., rector, Grace Church, 
Wabasha, Minn., to Emmanuel Church, Eagle 
Bend; St. Alban’s, Staples, and St. Helen’s, Wa- 
dena, Minn., as vicar. 

KRUG, PHILIP S., curate, Christ Church, 
Cambridge, Mass., to St. Peter’s Church, Weston, 
Mass., as rector. 

LEATHERS, JACK, rector, St. Paul’s Church, 
Stockbridge, Mass., to Church of the Transfigura- 
tion, Buffalo, N. Y., as rector. 

LOWERY, VALENTINE G., priest-in-charge, 
St. Paul’s Mission, Federal Point; St. Thomas’ 
Mission, Bunnell, Fla., and superintendent of 
Resthaven, St. Augustine, diocesan Home for 
Aged Churchwomen, te Church of the Holy Com- 
forter, Crescent City, Fla., as priest-in-charge. 

MASON, EDWARD F., assistant, Church of 
the Saviour, Akron, Ohio, to St. George’s Church, 
Newport, R. L., as rector. 
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J, New Faces Jn New Places 


MATHEWS, EDMUND §., priest-in-charge, St. 
John’s, Black River; St. John’s, Champion, and 
Grace Church, Copenhagen, N. Y., to the Parish 
of St. Paul’s and Trinity, Tivoli, N. Y., as rector. 

McBRIDE, RONALD W., assistant, Calvary 
Church, New York City, to St. Paul’s Church, 
Wood-Ridge, N. J., as vicar. 

McGEE, HAROLD F., rector, Trinity Church, 
Iowa City, Iowa, to St. Andrews’ Church, College 
Park, Md., as rector, 

McNEIL, FRED A., rector, St. Michael’s 
Church, Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, to St. Paul’s Church, 
Sioux City, as rector. 

MILLER, CALVIN R., priest-in-charge, Church 
of the Ascension, Mt. Sterling, Ky., to St. Paul’s 
Church, Newport, Ky. 


Priests Ordained 


BARCLAY, DAVID L., Dec. 21, at Grace and 
Holy Trinity Cathedral, Kansas City, by the Rt. 
Rev. Edward R. Welles, Bishop of West Missouri. 

BEACHY, WILLIAM N., M.D., Dec. 21, at 
Grace and Holy Trinity Cathedral, Kansas City, 
by the Rt. Rev. Edward R. Welles, Bishop of West 
Missouri. 

BECKER, ARTHUR P., Dec. 19, at the Cathe- 
dral Church of St. Paul, Fond du Lac, Wis., by 
the Rt. Rev. William H. Brady, Bishop of Fond 
du Lac. 

BECKER, JOHN K., Dec. 24, at the Church 
of Our Saviour, McNary, Ariz., by the Rt. Rev. 
A. B. Kinsolving, II, Bishop of Arizona. 

BIGGIN, HENRY M., Dec. 15, at Trinity Cathe- 
dral, Newark, N. J., by the Rt. Rev. Benjamin M. 
Washburn, Bishop of Newark. 

BLOOMER, JOHN D., Dec. 8, at St. James’ 
Church, Mosinee, Wis., by the Rt. Rev. William 
H. Brady, Bishop of Fond du Lac. 

BLOY, MYRON C., Jan. 25, at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Detroit, by the Rt. Rev. Richard S. 
Emrich, Bishop of Michigan. 

CHESTERMAN, THOMAS C., JR., Jan. 26, at 
Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, by the Rt. Rev. 
Karl Morgan Block, Bishop of California. 

DOUGLAS, ROGER O., Dec. 15,’ at Trinity 
Cathedral, Newark, N. J., by the Rt. Rev. Ben- 
jamin M. Washburn, Bishop of Newark. 

EDSALL, HUGH C., Dec. 21, at St. Martin’s 
Church, Charlotte, N. C., by the Rt. Rev. Richard 
H. Baker, Bishop Coadjutor of North Carolina. 

GERARD, GEORGE, Jan. 25, at Trinity 
Church, Reno, Nev., by the Rt. Rev. William F. 
Lewis, Bishop of Nevada. 

GOODLAND, E. PAUL, Dec. 22, at St. Alban’s 
Church, Spirit Lake, Iowa, by the Rt. Rev. Gor- 
don V. Smith, Bishop of Iowa. 

HYDE, ROBERT L., Jan. 26, at the Church of 
the Holy Trinity, Middletown, Conn., by the Rt. 
Rey. Robert M. Hatch, Suffragan Bishop of Con- 
necticut. 

KEETON, HARRY C., Jan. 12, at St. Luke’s 
Church, Idabel, by the Rt. Rey. Chilton Powell, 
Bishop of Oklahoma. 

KEITHLY, THOMAS G., JR., Dec. 21, at Grace 
and Holy Trinity Cathedral, Kansas City, by the 
Rt. Rev. Edward R. Welles, Bishop of West 
Missouri. 

LUSK, WILLIAM E., Dec. 21, at Grace and 
Holy Trinity Cathedral, Kansas City, by the Rt. 
Rev. Edward R. Welles, Bishop of West Missouri. 

LYDECKER, WILLIAM J. F., Dec. 15, at 
Trinity Cathedral, Newark, N. J., by the Rt. Rev. 
Benjamin M.. Washburn, Bishop of Newark. 

MAGRUDER, THOMAS M., JR., Jan. 25, at 
Trinity Church, Reno, by the Rt. Rev. William F. 
Lewis, Bishop of Nevada. 

MOCK, JAMES A., Jan. 5, at All Saints’ 
Church, Miami, Okla., by the Rt. Rev. Chilton 
Powell, Bishop of Oklahoma. 

NEWTON, ALBERT S., Dec. 20, at St. Mat- 
thews’ Church, Mooresville, N. C., by the Rt. Rev. 
Edwin A. Penick, Bishop of North Carolina. 

NIXON, OLIVER, Jan. 19, at St. Aidan’s 
Church, San Francisco, by the Rt. Rev. Karl 
Morgan Block, Bishop of California. 

REES, WILLIAM R., Dec. 31, at St. Mary’s 
Church, Eugene, Ore., by the Rt. Rev. Benjamin 
D. Dagwell, Bishop of Oregon. 

ROGERS, DALE C., Jan. 5, at All Saints’ 
Church, Miami, Okla., by the Rt. Rev. Chilton 
Powell, Bishop of Oklahoma. 


ROWE, HERBERT E., Dec. 8, at St. Martin's 
Church, Marcus Hook, by the Rt. Rev. Oliver J. 
Hart, Bishop of Pennsylvania. 

SAMTER, JAMES W., Dec. 19, at the Cathedral 
Church of St, Paul, Fond du Lac, Wis., by the 
Rt. Rev. William H. Brady, Bishop of Fond 
du Lac. 


Deacons Ordained 


FULKERSON, FREDERICK G., Jan. 12, at St. 
Saviour’s Chapel of the Illinois Institute of Tech- 
nology, Chicago, by the Rt. Rev. Charles L. Street, 
Suffragan Bishop of Chicago, acting for the 
Bishop of Oklahoma. 


LIVINGSTON, PHILIP I. C., Jan. 29, at St. 
Mary’s Chapel, Nashotah House, Nashotah, Wis., 
by the Rt. Rev. William H. Brady, Bishop of 
Fond du Lac. 


PEARCE, WILLIAM P., Dec. 15, at Grace 
Cathedral, San Francisco, Calif., by the Rt. Rey. 
Karl Morgan Block, Bishop of California. He is 
assigned to Church of St. Matthew, San Mateo, 
as curate. 


STEWART, CHARLES W., JR., to the Per- 
petual Diaconate, Jan. 25, at St. Thomas’ Church, 
South Miami, Fla., by the Rt. Rev. William F. 
Moses, Suffragan Bishop of South Florida. He 
will assist at St. Thomas’. 


SWANSON, JOHN D., Feb. 2, at the Church 
of the Intercession, Stevens Point, Wis., by the 
Rt. Rev. William H. Brady, Bishop of Fond 
du Lac. 


OBITUARIES 


Deaconess Clara Helena Simpson, 90, in Rhine- 
beck, N. Y., Feb. 10, after a long illness. She was 
set apart as a deaconess in 1892. Deaconess Simp- 
son was a parish worker for St. George’s Church, 
New York City; later served at St. Martha’s 
Chapel and St. Margaret’s Church, both in the 
Bronx, and then became deaconess-in-charge of 
St. Clare’s House, a home for retired deaconesses 
in Upper Red Hook, N. Y. 


George Raleigh Brothers, 70, in Richmond, Va., 
Feb. 12. He had made his home in Gloucester, Va., 
where he had served as a vestryman, warden and 
treasurer of Ware Episcopal Church. Mr. Brothers 
spent a good part of his life in Pennsylvania 
where he was first an employee of a steel com- 
pany, then a publishing executive. He was a 32nd 
degree Mason, Scottish Rite, in the Lehigh (Pa.) 
Consistory, also a former trustee of Lehigh Uni- 
versity. In 1955 the University presented him its 
Alumni Service Award, highest honor given to 
Lehigh graduates. 


Mrs. Sallie Hews Phillips, 84, in Washington, 
D. C., last month after a long illness. She was 
the widow of the Very Rev. ZeBarney T. Phillips, 
Dean of the Washington Cathedral from 1941 
until his untimely death a year later. He had 
also been chaplain of the U. S. Senate from 1927 
until he died in 1942. Mrs. Phillips was president 
for many years of the Epiphany Church Home 
Board and served on the board of the House of 
Mercy and All Hallows Guild. 


Gen. William F. Daugherty, U. S. Army, ret., 
in Tacoma, Wash., Dec. 23. His bishop, the Rt. 
Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., of the Diocese of 
Olympia, commented: ‘‘Vestryman, Diocesan 
Keyman, first chairman of the Department of 
Properties, Councillor, member of the Standing 
Committee, Deputy to the General Convention— 
was there a ministry to be fulfilled anywhere in 
the Church’s life to which he did not give his will- 
ing devotion? He was, of course, one of the Cen- 
tennial sons and daughters of the diocese to 
whom the Bishop’s Cross was first awarded. One 
word above all others characterized Bill Daugh- 
erty—Duty .. .” 


Florence Heisler Tate, 82, in Harrisburg, Pa., 
Jan. 20. She was the widow of the Rev. Martin 
L. Tate who died in 1988. Mrs. Tate was also the 
mother of Mrs. Arthur C. Lichtenberger of St. 
Louis, wife of the Bishop of Missouri. 


A. Woodall Cochran, 66, former State Repre- 
sentative from Appoquinimink Hundred, Del., in 
Dover Feb. 1. Until six years ago, he had been 
manager of St. Andrew’s Schoo] farm in Middle- 
town for 20 years. 


Mrs. Mildred C. Woolley, 88, widow of Judge 
Victor B. Woolley of the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, in Wilmington, Del., Jan. 7, She was a 
member of Trinity Church and an honorary trus- 
tee of the Delaware Hospital, both in Wilming- 
ton, and honorary vice president of the National 
Society of the Colonial Dames of the state of 
Delaware. 
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An Educational Service 


IMPARTIAL, INDIVIDUAL ADVICE TO MEET 
THE PARTICULAR INTERESTS OF YOUNG 
PEOPLE OF ALL AGES. 


Schools (regular and special), 
Colleges, Camps, Tours 
Unusual Vacations. 


For appointment and more information, 
call or write 


FRANCES M. POLLAK 
B.A., Vassar; M.A., N.Y.U. Counselor 


506 E. 4th St., Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
DUnbar 1-0806 


aT 


Lnroll Now For 


SUMMER 


-CAMP. 


NORTH EAST 
EPISCOPALIANS 
will be glad to know about 


HIRAM BLAKE CAMP 


Penobscot Bay Cape Rosier, Maine 


A recreational vacation cottage resort on the 


American Plan. Sea bathing, fishing, boating. 
Comfortable and economical. Good Maine food. 
Sunday Eucharist (Resident Priest—Manager) . 
Open June 29 through Labor Day. Individuals 
or family groups. Send for descriptive literature. 


EAST 


Pocono Crest Camps 


Pines 
Pa. NAWAKWA for GIRLS 


Ta 
Ages 6 to 17. 32nd Season. Atop the Poconos. 2000 
Acre private estate. Cabins. Lake, White Sand 
Beach. Experienced Counselors & Athletic Coaches. 
Balanced Program of Sports and Creative Activity. 
Swimming. Boating, Tennis. Hiking. Riding. Crafts. 
Physician. Protestant Services. 

4 Weeks $160—8 Weeks $295 
Illustrated booklet ‘‘ECN’’ on request 
POCONO CREST CAMPS, POCONO PINES, PA. 


EAGLE’S NEST FARM 


(Episcopal Diocese of Newark) 


Girls’ Camp—June 22nd to July 27th. Boys’ Camp— 
July 29th to August 30th. Brownies (Boys and Girls, 
age 5-1/2 to 8 incl.) June 29th to August 17th. 
Fees—Boys’ & Girls’ Camps, $30. per week, less by 
season. Brownies, $35. per week, less by season. 


For information write: Dir., Canon Leslie, 


Room 32, 24 Rector St., Newark 2, N. J. 
Or telephone Market 2-4306. 
TAPAWINGO FARM CAMP Gctitthoro. Pa. 
Gouldsboro, Pa. 
Qver 200 acres on summit of Pocono Mts. 2200’ alt. 
Coed, 3-16 yrs. Enr. 90. Fee $450. Excellent riding & 
farm program, Outpost camp for overnight trips; land 


& water sports, baseball, crafts, music. Wee campers 
have own cottage & dining room. 


Mr. and Mrs. E. H. Norton, Directors, Gouldsboro, Pa. 


SHATTUCK 


Summer School-Camp 


Six weeks’ recreation and study for boys 

9-18. Two age groups. Regular Shattuck 

faculty and facilities. Basic military train- 

ing. Sailing, swimming, tennis, golf, other 

sports. Dietitian. In southern Minnesota. 
For catalog write 


Director of Admissions 
A-470 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 
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BACKSTAGE 


Cosmopolitan Magazine once published an article about Red Barber entitlec4 
The Two Red Barbers. | am reminded of this because of the article which we 
are privileged to publish in this issue beginning on page 24. The story ik 
Cosmopolitan was a neat way of stressing the fact that there was a completely 
different side to the man whom many recognize as the dean of sportscasters 
This other side concerns Red Barber’s deep interest in the Church and his 
work as a layman over a period of many years in behalf of a number of church? 
sponsored and affiliated activities. Not too long ago he spearheaded a fund’ 
raising campaign for St. Barnabas House in New York City. Currently he is 
chairman of the Board for the Youth Consultation Service—an Episcopaliar 


DO YOU WANT TO 
HELP? 


If any of our readers want 
to share in the work Red 
Barber is doing with the 
Youth Consultation Service, 
any gift— small or large — 


will be deeply appreciated. 
All such gifts will be tax- 
free and may be sent to: 


Youth Consultation Service 
c/o Red Barber 
Episcopal Churchnews 
110 N. Adams, Richmond, Va. 


activity in Manhattan which exists to hely 
and care for decent girls who do get int 
trouble—young ‘unwed’ mothers. Many o¢ 
our readers will recall that about a yea: 
ago we published a two-part series by ous 
Betsy Tupman Deekens on this work. Ye: 
—Red Barber is an interesting personality 

. as outstanding as a layman as he i: 
in sportscasting—as much at home in the 
pulpit and in the chancel of a church as 
he is before a mike or a TV camera ii 
Red Barber’s Corner or the Yankee Sta 
dium. Here in Richmond last fall, as Dr 
Lea pointed out in an editor’s note con 
cerning Red Barber’s article in this issued 
we had a good demonstration of thi: 
“other side” of the man. He participatec| 


in the Adventures in Faith series and did a truly remarkable job in pinpointing! 
his strong convictions about the Christian Faith. His participating at St. Paul’? 
Church in Richmond was not an unusual thing; while facing the year-rounc 
demands of television he does find time to participate frequently, and especially 
on Sundays as a lay reader, in work in the Church which he likes to refer tq 
as even more important than his workaday job. | 
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